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Smon in the Ministry, and he has appointed M. Lion Say to | and when the enormous cost at which the Paris insurrec- 


the Prefecture of the Seine, in avowed preference to another 
aspirant to the office who was rejected because he was too 
closely connected with the organization of a great religious 
society. Something like decency has been restored to the 
military trials and punishments going on at Versailles, and 
although M. Tu1ers cannot criticize the conduct of the officers 
who were engaged in crushing the insurrection, he has made 
it clear that he does not countenance the cruel and wanton 
massacres said to have been ordered with such brutal levity 
by the notorious Marquis De GaLuiret. Further, he has once 
more announced his determination to stand or fall by the cause 
of the Republic; and Marshal MacManon resolutely refuses to 
use his power as the head of the army to thwart the plans of 
M.Tuers. Whether he willallow the vote for his continuance 
in office for two years to be proposed, or whether, even if he 
wished for such an arrangement, he could obtain it, appears to 
be very uncertain. The arguments which Mr. Joun Lemoinne 
has urged against the expediency of the plan have very great 
force. It is precisely because he exercises a power that is 
purely provisional that M. Turers is able to maintain the 
balance between parties, to feed all with hopes, and to allow 
none to preponderate. If he were installed as Chief of the 
State for a definite period, he would have a position of his own 
irreconcilable with the pretensions of rivals; and it would be 
necessary to overthrow an existing and legally constituted 
authority in order that a Monarchy should be established. 
The Monarchists probably would not shrink from this for a 
moment; but it would introduce very serious dangers and 
dissensions into French politics if M. Turrs had to be dis- 
tinetly crushed and his Government overthrown in order that 
a change such as the Monarchists desire might be possible. 
At present, he rules by virtue of his personal authority, and 
because he is allowed to be the right man for the moment. 
He has shown that he understands the advantages of his posi- 
tion, and knows how to use the power it gives him ; and very 
probably, if he the nature of his tenure of office, he 
might find that he had done nothing except converting into 
open enemies those whom he can now direct and control in a 
quiet and unostentatious manner. 

France will, it is said, come speedily before Europe as a 
borrower on a very scale. Some enthusiastic French- 
men, who think that everything France wishes can be 
easily done, are even said to be urging on the Government 
to issue a loan at once of no less than two hundred and 
forty millions sterling, so that the Germans may be bought 
out of France without delay, and that the French Govern- 
ment may have a considerable surplus for its own very 
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tion has been suppressed is taken into consideration, and 
added to the liabilities created by the war policy of Gam- 


BETTA, forty millions sterling seems by no means a large 


sum for France to require immediately for its own 
purposes. If a French loan for a hundred millions sterling 
were offered for subscription in the course of the present 
summer, the opinion formed of the prospects of France by 
investors would be tested on a scale sufficiently large. There 
can, we imagine, be no doubt that if France were contented, 
had a strong Government, and would cease from wars of 
aggression, it could easily pay the interest on the whole sum 
needed, which would probably amount to about fifteen mil- 
lions a year. But, then, is there any good prospect of peace 
at home and abroad for France? ‘Every one can answer this 
question as he pleases, but there certainly seems much in the 
immediate future of France to frighten investors. The fear 
of entire repudiation may be discarded at once; but an 
investor has to face two dangers—the danger that France 
may get into such further financial embarrassments that it 
will be driven into the ial repudiation of taxing its 
coupons, and the danger lest there should be a great fall 
in the nominal value of the new loan, so that the investor 
will not be able to withdraw the principal he has embarked. 
If only a hundred millions sterling are offered now, there will 
h be a loan or loans for a hundred and forty millions 
more; and if the condition of France gets worse instead of 
better, these loans will have to be issued at a greater sacrifice, 
and the price of the present loan will necessarily fall to the 
level of the new loans. A prudent man will therefore now 
have to look ahead, and judge, not only of what France 
is, but of what it will be, in eighteen months’ time. The 
teal question is, whether France, during the whole time that 
it will have to be a borrower, and for a reasonable time after- 
wards, will be an orderly and peaceful nation. 

To attempt to answer this question, it would be necessary 
to discuss very different groups of ible events. There 
may be a continuance of a aes wind Republic, or there may 
be a restored Empire, or, lastly, there may be a Legitimist 
Monarchy. The last is now generally considered the most 
likely, and for the present we may limit ourselves to consi- 
dering what would be the prospect of France being orderly 
and peaceful under the Count of Cuamporp. If this is to be 
the destiny of France, it — does not seem a very 
bright or attractive one, or one likely to inspire confidence 
in foreigners asked to part with their money. For the pur- 
poses of the money market it is much the worst of the 
three solutions offered to the great French puzzle. The 
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reign of Henry V. means the triumph of a set of per- 
sons and a set of principles, acceptable perhaps to the 
numerical majority of the population, but detested by all the 
active minds and energetie men of France. It means the 
subjection of the whole rural population, andj, as far as pos- 
sible, of the whole of the rising generation, to a system of 
ignorance and prejudice avowedly maintained in the interests 
of religion. It is said that if once the clerical party gets hold 
of the supreme power, it will at least be in a position to give 
France order and internal tranquillity. It will shoot down all 
opponents, and urban France will remember too well the fate 
of Paris to venture on rebellion. Perhaps so; but where is 
its strength to come from? The army is certainly not 
Legitimist; it will support for a time, perhaps, any Govern- 
ment that addresses it in the name of France; but its 
sympathies are either Republican or Imperialist. No one 

retends that the peasantry have the dimmest notion of 
Salty to the House of Boursoy. They know no more 
and care no more about them than an English farm-labourer 
knows and cares about the ex-King of Hanover. All they 
want is a policeman with a crown on his head, and -they 
would never have the slightest objection to exchanging their 
Bourson for any other policeman who looked smarter, and 
wore a finer crown, and promised to stand something hand- 
some all round. All that can be said of a Legitimist Monarchy, 
so far as internal tranquillity goes, is that if it got hold of the 
machinery of government, and had the legal right to kill and 
imprison, it might maintain itself for a time in the face of the 
passionate hatred of a large portion of the population. As to 
its foreign policy, its friends already take care that there shall 
be no mistake as to what that will be. What especially charms 
his admirers in the feeble exile of Frohsdorf is that he may 
safely be trusted to embark France at the earliest possible 
moment in a new foreign war. It will be his delight and glory 
to make Italy suffer at the hands of France what France has 
lately been suffering at the hands of Germany. A war to 
restore the Temporal Power of the Porg is the great feature 
in the Legitimist programme. It has of course to be ac- 
knowledgea that the leave of Prince Bismark must be first 
obtained, but it is caleulated that, if properly worked, he 
may be induced to Jook with cynical indifference on two 
Catholic nations destroying each other in a quarrel about 
the head of their religion. When Italy is conquered, and 
the Pors restored, his throne, it must be remembered, will 
have to be upheld by a perpetual French occupation of Rome. 
From a religious point of view, the difficulties and the expense 
thus created for France may seem as dross compared with 
the glories of spiritual triumph; but from the point of view 
of an investor, the prospect seems sufficiently alarming to 
cause him much doubt and nay: Byars he commits him- 
self to lending money to a country that proposes to embark in 
a policy so hazardous. 


ENGLISH ANARCHISTS AND THEIR TEACHERS. 


lage professed anarchists and enemies of society who as- 
semble in London public-houses to sympathize with the 
defeated miscreants of the Paris Commune might be more 
confidently despised if their schemes were not partially coun- 
tenanced by theorists of a higher order. The most mischievous 
doctrine which can be instilled into the mind of a community 
is that nothing should be taken for granted. Religious fana- 
tics and persecutors have at least offered to their proselytes 
and victims some kind of moral code; but the modern Repub- 
licans of London and Paris, believing, as their most eloquent 
eulogist declares, in no God and m no man, have taught 
themselves to d all questions as open. ‘The club to 
which Mr. Giapstong has lately refused am audience seems 
to be divided in opinion as to the expediency and propriety 
of the Paris murders and conflagrations; but the members 
who hold that the Archbishop was rightly served, be- 
cause he was an Archbishop, receive as patient a hearing as 
their more cautious coll Tt is satisfactory to know 
that if a proposal should be made for burning London, and 
cutting the of the respectable inhabitants, it would 
be dispassionately considered, and possibly rejected by a 
majority of votes. All the Republican orators and their 
adherents concur in the proposition that the blame of the 
late disasters rests wholly or principally on M. Tuuiers, 
and the retaliatory measures of his Government are unani- 
mously condemned. It may be hoped that few working men 
approve the doctrines of their self-appointed leaders; but the 
comfortable belief that the exaggerations of oral wickedness 
are harmless has been rudely shaken by the events of Paris. 


The followers of Frourens and Rocuerort during the later 
months of the Empire propounded in their clubs the same 
doctrines which have since been illustrated in their practice. 
They had familiarized themselves with professions of irrecon. 
cilable hatred to the upper and middle classes before 
proceeded, under ringleaders selected from the lowest rabble 
to the destruction of the public buildings of the capital, and 
the deliberate massacre of unoffending captives. It was to 
express approval of their crimes that their English admirers 
proposed to hold a mob meeting in the streets or in the Park 
for the obvious purpose of ascertaining and displaying the 
numerical strength of their party. On further consideration 
they have thought it better to avoid the risk of failure, and 
the chanceof encountering another mob, which, notwithstanding 
its predilections for disorder, still retains an antiquated prejudice 
against the wanton assassination of Roman Catholic priests, 


The meeting which proposed to send a deputation to Mr, 
Grapstone and Lord GraNVILLE was encouraged by a sym- 
pathetic letter from Mr. Mit in denunciation of the severity 
attributed to the French Government. The agitators whom 
he addressed required, as he well knew, no additional stimulus 
to their hostility against any regular Government at home 
or abroad; and they were actually assembled to vindicate the 
immunity from punishment of the murderers and incendiaries 
of Paris. For the crimes which have shocked the civilized 
world Mr. Mitt had not a word of reprobation; but he 
assumed, on the evidence of general rumour, that M. Tarers 
and the Versailles Assembly had been guilty of unjustifiable 
cruelty in suppressing the revolt. Although he scarcely re- 
ferred to the question of extradition, his gratuitous communica- 
tion was naturally accepted as a proof of his concurrence in the 
supposed objects of the meeting. The illiterate brawlers whom 
he addressed probably believed that the Government had the 
power of exercising absolute discretion as to the surrender 
of politieal or ordinary criminals; but Mr. Mrtu must have 
been well aware thut the interpretation of the Treaty and the 
Act of Parliament is a judicial and not an administrative duty. 
As Mr. Grapstone has since, with prudent vagueness, informed 
the demagogues who applied for an audience, “ Her Magesty’s 
“ Government will, no doubt, should occasion arise, act on 
“ any power given them by the existing law, in this, as in all 
“ other cases.” It may perhaps be urged in excuse for Mr. 
unnecessary protest, that his temperament is unusually 
susceptible; but philosophers ought to possess a portion of 
the self-control which is practised by ordinary members of 
the educated classes. The reputation which has been accumu- 
lated by a life of intellectual labour has been gravely impaired 
since Mr. Mit in an evil hour determined to engage in political 
activity. It would be too much to say that since his entrance 
into Parliament he has never once judged dispassionately or 
soundly, but in all the agitations which he has countenanced 
his vehemence has been more conspicuous than his judgment. 
A zealous promoter of the mob meetings which followed the 
Hyde Park riot, an earnest advocate of female suffrage, and 
a condescending patron of the wildest revolutionary clubs, Mr. 
Mitt has done as much as any living politician to unsettle 
the foundations of government and society. His latest pro- 
ject of disturbance is also the most mischievous, although 
his programme nominally excludes the barefaced robbery 
which is advocated by the Land and Labour League. The 
proposal of confiscating the additions which the progress of 
wealth and population makes to the value of land strikes at 
the root of private property. Almost every other kind of in- 
vestment becomes more valuable as general prosperity advances, 
and the prospective increase has in all cases entered into the 
calculations of the purchaser. The model heroes of Paris, 
who boast that they believe neither in Gop nor in man, assai 
capital or accumulated personalty rather than real property. 


In England, where political economy is still partially regarded, 
it is more popular to propose a redistribution of land, 


especially as the holders are comparatively few in number. 
It is not creditable to Mr. Mitt’s fairness or accuracy that he 
should adopt the Census return of 1861 which reduces the 
number of landowners to 30,000. As it has been shown, 
one-half of the list consists of women, for the simple reason 
that they are for the most part not included under any other 
description. All the merchants, the tradesmen, the clergy, 
and the lawyers who own land are excluded from the 
table in the Census; and possibly it might appear that 
peers and baronets have in some instances desi 

themselves by their titles rather than by reference to 
the nature of their possessions. In assailing the principle 
of private property Mr. Mit has disciples and associates 
who propound theories more extravagant than his own; but 
his celebrity, and the popular favour which he has gained 
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py the promulgation of profound doctrines which happen to 
passions, render him especially responsible for 
the spread of revolutionary opinions. Mr. Ruskmy's florid 
ghetoric excites a suspicion of unsoundness even in unculti- 
vated minds; while Mr. Miu’s grave and lucid exposition 
of subversive paradoxes convinces willing adherents. 

Practical revolutionists invariably disregard the limitations 


by which their and teachers reconcile their own 
consciences to political and social innovations. The Hnglish 
members of International Society, of whom many also 


palong to the Land and Labour League, would ridicule 
private property; anc propose to seize not only 
Semel increment of value, but the entire bulk of the 
estate. The Communists of Paris stood in a similar rela- 
tion to the French writers who devoted themselves for 
many years to the propagation and defence of Jacobinical 
principles. M, Louis Buanc says with truth that it is 
not necessary for him to disavow sympathy with pillage, 
with arson, or with assassination; but iin all his works 
he has flattered the passions and prejudices of the popu- 
lace of Paris, and he has elected for his favourite hero the 
most bloodstained of revolutionary leaders. His extravagant 
adulation of Paris and its democracy has not enabled him 
during the recent crisis to exercise the smallest influence on 
the side of peace and order. The constituents who lately 
elected him to the Assembly have probably since that time 
taken part in the insurrection, if not in the final atrocities 
perpetrated by the Commune. M. Victor Huco is another 
eulogist of the old Reign of ‘Terror who has been 
forced to witness in impotent dismay the tempo tri- 
umph of principles which might have been deduced from 
his own writings. Political sophists and rhetoricians fail 
to understand that life and property can only be secured 
by acknowledged sacredness and inviolability. ‘The right of 
labour, as it was preached by M. Louis Buanc at the Luxem- 
bourg in 1848, was not intended to involve the abolition of 
capital, and still less the murder or persecution of capitalists ; 
but the demand of the workmen to employment and main~ 
tenance to be furnished by the State has, in the course of 
twenty years, expanded into an exclusive claim to all political 
power and all material enjoyment. As the poets and his- 
torians who created the legendary worship of the First 
NaPoLeon were disappointed by the establishment of their faith 
in the form of the Seeond Empire, the professors of Jacobinism 
shrink from the embodiment in the Commune of the doctrines 
which they had rendered popular. The comparatively moderate 
professors of economic and philanthropic revolution in England 
would probably be surprised and distressed by the overthrow 
of the Government and society which they are unconsciously 
undermining. When a writer in a respectable and thoughtful 
paper proposes to appropriate to the State all the classes of 
property which may be described as natural or artificial 
monopolies, he probably fails to appreciate the magnitude of 
the change which he recommends, Projects for the fanciful 
distribution of wealth are generally conceived without refer- 
ence to the causes of accumulation; but consistent communism 
is more logically defensible than partial attempts to tamper 
with the institution of property. 


GERMANY AND ALSACE, 


(.ERMANY has at last got Elsass and as much of Loth- 
ringen as she chose to take, and, having got them, she has 

now to govern them, and make them her own. It is one of 
the most curious and interesting experiments in the art of 
government that this modern world has seen. LElsass cannot 
jorget the days when it was Alsace. In some unpleasant and 
maccountable manner, it cares for France more than for 
Germany, and tramples on history, and ignores race, and protests 
against the results of the war. For a wonder, it actually in 
the nineteenth century is not on the side of success. Naturally 
the French, who have not much to be proud of just now, 
are very proud of this; for there is no dispute about the 
Prince Bismark, who at least has the merit of 
supreme frankness, allows his countrymen to foster no 
illusions on the matter. Hlsass rejects its historical mother, 
and clings to its naughty, unfortunate, suffering nurse. 
But the Germans are not to be bafiled easily. They think 
that with time and patience and skill anything in the world 
may be done. ‘They have set themselves so to govern Alsace 
that the day shall come when its French sympathies will have 
died away, and it will know and think of nothing but Ger- 
many, How this is to be done is a great problem in govern- 
Ment, and the mode in which the problem is sought to be 


practically solved is ‘worth the most attentive study. An 
excellent description of the German rule in Alsace has been 
given under the si of Avsert Dumont in the last 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. Of course it is 
written from the French point of view. ‘The writer exults in 
the failure which the Germans have hitherto had to encounter. 
But it does not to be an unfair account:of what has 
happened, for the author renders ample justice to the 
mixture of indulgence and firmness which the Germans 
have displayed. His triumph would ‘not, in fact, be 
half what it is if he blackened the character of the 
conquerors, or spoke of them as men without skill and 
without a know] of the.arts of empire. What delights 
him is that, in spite of all the pains they have taken to 
apply the most judicious mixture of harshness .and lenity, in 
spite of their knowing everything, foreseeing everything, 
bearing and forbearing and long, Eisass cannot abide 
them, has not the slightest wish to belong to Germany, and 
pines for the day when it shall be once more Alsace. 
Immediately after the battles of Weissemburg and Worth, 
Alsace and German Lorraine were seized on as part of 
Germany. Every minute detail had been foreseen, and the 
exact frontier line had been studiously ‘traced Jong ‘before 
by German patience and skill. ‘This new of Germany 
was at once governed as if it were part of . Tt was 
never treated as the districts of France were that were 
occupied by the German armies. Strasburg was indeed 
bombarded, and M. Dumont represents the Alsatians as re- 
senting the needless cruelty of the bombardment. It was 
quite certain that Strasburg must yield directly the parallels 
were pushed far enough, and the French garrison had no 
means of preventing the besiegers from making their ap- 
proaches. The bombardment did no good to the enemy, 
while it inflicted infinite misery on the inhabitants. But how- 
ever true this may have been, it is not pretended that the 
people of Strasburg would have looked with any more favour 
on their conquerors if they had not been bombarded; so that: 
the objection to the bombardment is the general objec-. 
tion that all bombardments are useless, rather than that the 
Germans were unwise in adding ‘this to the other causes of 
the antipathy of Alsace. When Stras came into their 
hands the Germans fixed there the seat 
tion. A regular machinery for governing the province was in- 
stituted, and the new authorities set themselves to the double 
task of making it understood that the Germans were the 
true friends of Alsace, and of repressing every sign of 
sympathy for France. ‘The Count of Bisyarx-Bonten 
was appointed Governor, and although M. Dumont sneers at 
his piety, he unhesitatingly confesses that the Count showed 
himself most amiable, considerate, and ‘polite, His subordi- 


nates worked in the same spirit. But German politeness is’ 


consistent with displays of the utmost rigour when rigour 
seems necessary, and 
inspire a wholesome dread of counteracting the plans of the 
conquerors. It was declared to be a matter of honour with 
all functionaries that they should work on behalf of Germany 
as if they were Germans. They were expected to afford 
every facility to the military operations of ‘the Germans, and 
to do everything to baffle the possible military operations of 
the French. No one was allowed to pass out of his commune 
without special permission. All arms were sought for and 
taken away. ‘The local newspapers were entirely sup- 
pressed; and ladies who dared to sing un-German songs, or 
play un-German music, were at once arrested. Even 
the children were not allowed to play at games which 
gave offence to the authorities. It was discovered that 
the Alsatians spoke a patois unintelligible to Germans, but 
they were at once to be made to speak good German, and 
French was utterly forbidden in all schools and official places 
as the language to be employed. On the other hand, there was 
an appearance of much kindness and consideration. Some at 
least of the French officials who were dispossessed were allowed 
to retire on a pension of the full amount of their salary, and 
the ordi ‘taxation of Alsace was not increased beyond 
what it had been before the war. Every effort was made to prove 
that the inhabitants of the province had better accept what 
was inevitable, and that the Germans meant well by them. In 
short, as M. Dumont justly says, both on the side of harshness 
and on the side of leniency, Alsace and German Lorraine were 
treated neither better nor worse than Hanover was treated 
during and immediately after the war of 1866. German 
government, with its many forms of unpleasantness, was 
brought to bear on them, but still they were treated as part 
of Germany. 

Nevertheless, Alsace was neither to be terrified nor pers 
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suaded. It remained absolutely French. In spite of the severe 
decrees directed not only against those who joined the French 
armies, but against their families, 17,000 Alsatians managed 
to enrol themselves in the new levies of France. The judges 
of the high Courts, the professors of the upper schools, pre- 
ferred destitution to compliance with the wishes of their new 
masters. All civil causes had to be adjourned, and German 
teachers had to be imported. The women persisted in dress- 
ing in mourning, and no German officer was received in 
private society. M. Dumont even informs us that the common 
people were suddenly seized with a passion for secretly learn- 
ing and speaking French. Every subterfuge was resorted to 
in order to escape the payment of taxes and lessen the 
receipts of the German exchequer. At last came the elec- 
tions in February to the French Assembly, and the Ger- 
mans, under the direction of Prince Bismark, abstained 
from all interference in them. The true sentiments of Alsace 
were freely manifested, and they chose without exception 
either local patriots devoted to France, or national cele- 
brities like GampeTta or Jutes Favre. The Germans, 
although they did not interfere with the voting, prohi- 
Dited all canvassing or any publication of lists of candidates ; 
so that it was impossible to regard the result of the elections 
as the work of an active French clique. It was the expression 
of the intense desire of the Alsatians to be French, and of 
their resolution to make their real wishes known to all the 
world at the very moment when it was obvious they were 
about finally to cease to be French. One of the Deputies 
they elected, a popular provincial, who had been Mayor of 
Strasburg at the time of the siege, happened to die at Bor- 
deaux. His remains were brought to Strasburg, and his 
funeral afforded the Alsatians a last opportunity of show- 
ing their persistent sympathy with a man who had never 
faltered in his attachment to France. He is recorded to 
have declared shortly before his death that although he 
saw how great would be the material advantages to Alsace 
in becoming German, and although he recognised the con- 
summate skill of the Germans in administration, yet there 
was to his mind something in France which was more 
to him than all that Germany had to offer. It is perfectly 
legitimate that Frenchmen should glory in such utterances. 
France, impoverished, humiliated, torn by civil war, has still 
an undefinable charm, and can still appeal to the hearts and 
imagination of men. In order to estimate rightly the place 
of France in Europe it is as n to bear this in mind as’ 
to dwell on the gigantic blunders it has recently committed, 
and on the national shortcomings indicated by the events of 
the war, and by the sad story of the reign and the suppression 
of the Commune. No one knows better than Prince Bismark 
how great are the difficulties which the love of Alsace for 
France throws in the way of German statesmen; and no one 
can be more anxious that what he sees all Germans should see 
also. He has recently strained his great personal influence 
and authority to the utmost, in order to induce the German 
Parliament to abstain from subjecting the new provinces 
too quickly and vigorously to a German Government ‘of 
the usual type. He has obtained liberty to manage them 
exactly as he pleases until the beginning of 1873. He has 
begun by accepting the payment of a portion of the first 
instalment of the French indemnity in notes of the 
Bank of France, in order that he may have immediate 
funds for the wants of Elsass and Lorraine, where these 
notes are familiar to the people. On the other hand, 

an edict has been issued enforcing universal compulsory 
* education, after the German pattern, on every child above the 
age of six years. The two instruments of government to 
which he trusts are the bestowal of material advantages on 
this generation and the trai of the next generation. 
Above all, he looks to the working of the conviction that the 
fate of Elsass is fixed, and that nothing that can be said or 
done wil] make it anything but German. How far he may 
succeed no one can say as yet, but it is evident that, unless 
a success almost beyond hope attends his efforts, Elsass and 
Lothringen will long be as much estranged from the German 
Fatherland as the Poles of Posen are from Prussia, or the 
Czechs of Bohemia from Austria. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


IR JOHN PAKINGTON’S grievance in the matter of 
the Cornish Rangers and the counting out of the House 
was not in itself extraordinarily interesting. It was perhaps 
wrong that a member of the Government should wish to 
count out so respectable a leader of the Opposition, and on 


the other hand Sir Joun Pakincton committed a venial error 
in quoting a document which was not intended for his in. 
spection. Judicious persons ought never to oversee or to 
overhear secret communications, large or small. Fortunate 
the Cornish Rangers can afford to wait, and Mr. CaRDWELL 
promises that the question, which has been two or three 
times debated in the House of Lords, shall be brought 
before the House of Commons. Standing orders and their 
application, however useful, often tend to produce excite. 
ment, It is found by experience that a discussion on the busi. 
ness of the House always tends to become a squabble. The 
Minister, impressed with the importance of his own m 
and with the hopelessness of non-official legislation, begins 
about this time of year to ask for additional time at the ex- 
pense either of the scanty leisure or of the sanguine activi 
of independent members. In supporting his proposal he ig 
tempted to refer to the waste of time which has been caused 
by unnecessary debates, if not by factious opposition. The 
Government has, as he confesses, been compelled to abandon 
many admirable measures promised in the Speech from the 
Throne, and it has therefore become a still more imperative 
duty to press forward the indispensable Bills which still re. 
main to be passed. If the Prime Minister has in his cha- 
racter a dash of the pedagogue, he cannot refrain from 
threatening his opponents with the loss of a part of their holi- 
days if they persist, after notice, in thwarting his patriotic 
intentions. They are told that the remaining business of the 
Session must be finished without regard to time, although 
Parliament may be kept together not only over the 12th 
of August, but beyond the ist of September. When appeals 
and menaces of this kind are addressed to the House, it is 
found that ex-Ministers, not unmindful of their own former 
difficulties, regard with tolerant sympathy the embarrass 
ments and annoyances of their successors; but the majority 
of the House feels a not unnatural repugnance to morning 
sittings, and zealous champions of the rights of independent 
members know that their opportunities of discharging their 
duties to their constituents are about to be still further re- 
duced. It might seem remarkable that the defenders of 
existing institutions should display the most vigilant jealousy 
of Ministerial encroachments. The precedence of official 
business constitutes an efficient check on the production of 
many questionable projects of legislation. The Deceased 
Wife’s Sister’s Bill, the Female Suffrage Bill, the Permissive 
Bill, the Burials Bill, and Mr. Mraut’s Resolution for abo- 
lishing the Church of England, are among the most con- 
spicuous products of private and irresponsible energy; but 
the party which is least fertile of crotchets and innovations 
happens for the present to be in opposition, and the pro- 
posals of the Government are examined and censured by 
its legitimate critics. After a longer or shorter struggle the 
House adopts the suggestions of the Government, as becomes 
an Assembly which is never indifferent to practical con- 
siderations. 


Theorists who discuss the merits of representative institu- 
tions sometimes dilate on the didactic functions of Parliament; 
and undoubtedly the practice of free discussion forms an 
instrument of political education; but the external and inci- 
dental effects of debate are of secondary importance in com- 
parison with the actual process of legislation. The measures 
of the Government are properly allowed precedence, not only 
because they may possibly be urgent, but also because they 
are the only Bills which are likely to be passed. The most 
strenuous opponent of the Army Bill cannot deny that the 
production of some measure on the subject was indispensable, 
or that the Government is bound in consistency to persist in 
its proposals. If Mr. CarpweLL were, after three months’ 
reticence, at last to produce a complete scheme of retire- 
ment and promotion, the new issues which must be 
raised would prolong the debates beyond all reasonable 
limits. The objections to the details of the Bill, and more 
especially to the provisions for abolishing purchase, have been 
fully and repeatedly set forth; and nothing is to be gained 
by protesting still further against the decision of the majority. 
Even if the officers of the army could afford to risk, by the defeat 
of the Bill, the probable loss of all their purchase money beyond 
the regulation price, they would have no chance of inducing the 
House of Commons to reject the Bill. The House of Lords, 
whatever may be its decision, may claim the credit of uniformly 
abstaining from the indirect method of defeating unpalatable 
measures by efflux of time. It matters little whether the 
extension of the hours of sitting diminishes the scanty facili- 
ties which are enjoyed in the early part of every Session 
by independent members. Scarcely any of the non-oflicial 


Bills of the year deserve to pass, nor is there any administra- 
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tive question which at present calls for discussion. A few 
ago foreign affairs furnished innocent excitement to a 
arliament which in the happy Patwerston era had not 
found it necessary to take the Constitution bit by bit to 
ieces. In the present day the affairs of the Continent would 
be dangerous subjects of discussion; and the English Parlia- 
ment has neither the power nor the wish to exercise influence 
abroad. Mr. Grapsrone lately stated, in answer to a ques- 
tion, that no legislation will be necessary for the purpose of 
giving effect to the Treaty of Washington. It may be 
doubted whether he was correctly informed as to the provi- 
sions relating to the Canadian Fisheries; but the House of 
Commons apparently feels no desire to express any opinion on 
the general policy of the ea 

Some of the members of the Opposition complained, as might 
have beenexpected, of Mr. GLapstone’s management of the busi- 
nessof the House. Their objections probably applied to his occa- 
sional temper anddemeanour rather than to his detailed arrange- 
ments; and there is no use in requiring from a Minister the 
exercise of minor virtues in which he may be thought defi- 
cient. It is scarcely the fault of the Government that the 
dozen Irish Members who formed the minority against the 
Westmeath Bill should have deemed it necessary to make as 
many eloquent speeches in exposition of their conscientious 
scruples. A day might perhaps have been saved by the 
anticipation of the proposal for making the Lord Lieutenant's 
warrant operative in England as well as in Ireland; but 
fortunately the measure is producing its intended effect in the 
voluntary exile of patriots even before it has become law. It 
is cheaper to let the Ribbon ringleaders escape to America 
than to maintain them in gaol; and it may be hoped that, on 
the expiration of the Act, some of them will find it more 
profitable to share in the municipal government of New York 
than to renew their favourite practices in Westmeath. There are 
optimists who persuade themselvesthat Mr. GLapstone’s spirited 
challenge to Mr. Martin will be justified by the political con- 
version of the secular and clerical guides of the Irish people. It 
unluckily happens that the representation of Westmeath and 
of another Irish constituency is at present vacant; but the 
Government, if it is defeated in either contest, may fairly 
argue that time has not yet been allowed for the full opera- 
tion of remedial measures. It is a matter of course that 
candidates should announce in their addresses that they dis- 
approve of a Bill with the vulgar and tyrannical object of 
protecting life and property in Westmeath or elsewhere. If 
an Irish Parliament were to be re-established, its members 
would at first be singularly embarrassed by the unaccustomed 
responsibility of independent legislation. If experiments on 
so large a scale were not too expensive to be tried, there 
would be some amusement in watching the necessary adoption 
of the iniquitous doctrines and practices which now devolve 
upon an alien Government and majority. 

Mr. DisraE.i made a point in ridiculing the alleged urgency 
of the Ballot Bill, when Mr. Giapstone himself had only 
become a convert to the doctrine of secret voting a year ago. 
A satirical apologist might have replied that the constitution 
of the Minister’s mind renders him habitually most enthu- 
siastic in defence of the principles which he has most recently 
adopted. The characteristic zeal of proselytes is explained by 
their peculiar temperament. The arguments which have pre- 
vailed to change their convictions seem conclusive while they 
are fresh in recollection; and, on the other hand, they have 
already forgotten the external circumstances which left them 
open to persuasion. When the Irish Church Bill and the Irish 
Land Bill were passed, Mr. GuapsTone perhaps felt that his 
hold on the extreme section of his party might be relaxed 
unless he reconsidered the differences of opinion which had 
survived from his earlier political period. It became natural 
that he should examine his reasons for opposing the Ballot, and 
on reflection it appeared that for their own purposes the ultra- 
Liberals were perhaps well advised in desiring to abolish 
the influence of position and property. Before the end of 
the Session Mr. Guapstone had not only satisfied himself of 
the expediency of vote by ballot, but, for the purpose of 
tremoving the theoretical objection that the suffrage is a trust, 
he had leaped to the conclusion that the trustees ought, by the 
adoption of universal suffrage, to be made coextensive with the 
parties interested. It might indeed be questioned whether the 
most promiscuous extension of political rights morally involves 
the abolition of the corresponding duties; but Mr. Guap- 
STONE’s conversion, when it was by whatever means effected, 
was not likely to remain speculative or idle. The Ballot now 
appears to him an object of primary and immediate import- 
ance; and it isin fact highly expedient for party purposes 
that it should be introduced Uefore the next general election. 


Mr. GoscHen has for the moment failed in hig attempt to sow 
division between landlords and tenants, but the Ballot would 
cause a transfer of several county seats. If the House of 
Lords should reject the Bill, the agitation which may ensue 
i a do the Government as good service as the Ballot 
i 


THE LORDS ON THE ARMY SCHEME. 


VHE recent discussion in the House of Lords may be 
accepted as an indication that the most important part 

of the Government Army scheme will not be so entirely cast 
into the shade as it has been in the Commons. The pur- 
chase question is no doubt a grave matter, if only on account 
of the principle involved and the outlay contemplated; but 
whether we are really to have an efficient army backed by an 
adequate Reserve is, to our minds, a more vital question than 
whether officers are to be allowed to buy their way up to the 
command of regiments. The facts which were brought out 
in the replies to Lord SanpHurst’s temperate and sensible 
criticisms are somewhat meagre, and far from encouraging. 
In order to secure a Reserve, all recruits in future are to be 
enlisted on the terms of six years’ service with the colours, 
followed by six in the Reserve. In order to hasten the forma- 
tion of the nucleus of the Reserve army, soldiers who have 
served only three years have been allowed to transfer themselves 
to the Reserve, and have availed themselves of the offer to the 
number of about 2,500. The reasonable dread of mys 
the ranks of the army of all full-grown soldiers has | 
to the revocation of this order; but the inquiry which has 
been provoked by it has shown ‘a weakness in the short- 
service arrangements which threatens to be fatal to the 
Government plan. Short service will necessitate the raising 
annually of between 30,000 and 40,000 recruits. Hitherto 
we have raised about half that number, and to maintain that 
rate of enlistment it is said, on the highest authority, to be 
absolutely essential to accept lads nominally eighteen years 
old, and really very often at least a year younger. Even with 
this mischievous concession as to age, we are getting now, 
with the utmost exertion, just about the same number of 
recruits as under the old conditions. The short. service 
circular seems slightly to have checked the rate of enlistment, 
the numbers obtained in the three previous weeks having been 
1,162, and in the three following weeks 1,149. Lord Nortu- 
BROOK was, however, able to pick out four weeks of this year, 
partly under the new and partly under the old system, in 
which the old rate was fully maintained, and it seems slightly 
improved. Upon the whole, if the special efforts now being 
made are allowed for, the utmost that can be hoped under the 
new system is to raise as many recruits as we have done in 
former years—that is, about 17,000 per annum. Now let an 
one consider what this means. It means that while we 
require a certain number of men annually to feed the Army 
and the Reserve on the scale which Mr. CarDWELL’s scheme 
demands, we shall get about half that number of recruits, 
the majority of whom will be boys. The full effect of this 
will only be felt by degrees, but the result will be (if the rate 
of enlistment cannot be improved) that in the end both Army 
and Reserve will fall to one-half of the proposed strength. 

This is not the only serious aspect of the matter. To re- 
duce a proposed army of 100,000 men at home to 50,000 
would scarcely satisfy even Mr. CaRDWELL’s views, and, in 
fact, the loss in the home force would be greater still, because 
the garrison of India cannot bear its share of the reduction. 
But assuming that we should have 50,000 men at home, what 
would they be? Half of them would be lads under 20, 
many boys of 17 or 18, and scarcely any of a greater age than 
240r 25. After 21 or 22, youth, if coupled with sufficient 
training, is rather an advantage than a drawback; but imma- 


ture lads from 17 or 18 to 20 or 21 will die off like flies if 


exposed to bad climates, or to severe trials from exposure 
or prolonged exertion. On the figures as yet available an 
absolute prediction cannot be founded, but this at least is cer- 
tain, that unless we can double our rate of recruiting, the 
strength of the army cannot be maintained ; and unless we can 
tempt grown men to enlist, the short service system, good as 
it is in theory, will destroy the physical power of our troops. 
As Lord Sanpuurst very pointedly put it, to organize an 
army of striplings is to organize defeat. F 
And the mischief is not wholly prospective. Even at this 
moment it has advanced so far that in one regiment now under 
orders for India—where it is known that only mature men can 
hope to withstand the effeets of the climate—more than half 
the strength (472 out of 924) is composed of lads under 
twenty years of age’ Youth is a fault that will mend, But 
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only on two conditions—one that the man survives, the other 
that he remains in the service. Exposed to a tropical climate, 
a very large proportion must fail to fulfil the first condition, 
pron new terms of enlistment will exclude from the army, 


as a rule, all but men, say, from seventeen or eighteen to | 
These will form the staple of our | 


twenty-five years of age. 
defence, and even if their numbers were adequate, their 
power of endurance would be unequal to the demands of war. 

Neither the Duke of Camprince nor Lord Nortuproox 
ventured to dispute any of the conclusions which Lord Sanp- 


nurst had demonstrated, and their answers hold out only) 


the gloomiest prospect for our future army. As to 


the excessive youth of the soldiers and the utter unfitness of | 
such troops to. bear the severe pressure of war, the Duke of, 


CampripGe was scarcely less emphatic than Lord Sanpavugst. 
He too said that it was essential that men going to India should 


undexé f d that if it ible | 
"the individuals | economists should fail ‘to perceive that their defenoa of ia. 


it would be an enormous advantage, both to the individuals 
and to the State, not to engage a single man under that age. 
Nevertheless, this evil, which is sapping the heart out of our 
best regiments, must continue, and is intended to continue, 
in the prosecution of the Government scheme. We are to go 
on raising boy recruits, because it is pronounced, and truly 
pronounced, to be impossible to get men. Let us quote the Duke 
of CAMBRIDGE once more :—“ Hitherto we have failed in every 
“attempt we have made to.get men of the age of twenty and 
“ upwards, and we have been obliged, in order to keep up 
“our complements, to take men at younger ages.” And 
in :—‘‘I say it is impossible to go into the labour market 

* for men unless you take them at the objectionable ages.” 
Mr. CarpweE has insisted more than once that short service 
is of the essence of any army organization that is to include a 
reserve. Few will dispute this, but it is equally true that the 
ing mature recruits in suflicient numbers is of the essence 
of any short service system. Under the old terms of service, 
the men under age, though always far too numerous, formed 
im general a small minority in each regiment, but with a six 
years’ enlistment half of the men will be of the objectionable 
ages. ‘The Government scheme is brought forward with the 
fw! knowledge that it will involve this inevitable degradation 
of the muscle and stamina of our troops. Even if there were 
no difficulty in securing adequate numbers, this loss of quality 
in our soldiers which is contemplated so calmly would be far 


too high a price to pay even for the possession of our much- 


= 
use of the Militia as a nursery for the army, for fear of be} 
driven to the ballot to fill the gaps in the Militia, is to ineyp 4 
very heavy responsibility, and almost to invite disaster, 


MR. LOWE ON DEBT AND TAXATION, 

; the speech which he delivered immediately after th, 

Whitsuntide recess, Mr. Lowe enunciated sound prin- 
ciples of finance for the purpose of drawing some question. 
able deductions. With other prudent statesmen he object; 
to the removal of indirect taxation, because it is yp. 
desirable that one class should provide revenue for another 
class to spend. Mr. Fawcerr had previously protested 
against an arrangement of which the immoral tendency jg 
abundantly illustrated by the practice and theory of the city 
of New York; but it is remarkable that two accompli 


direct taxes is founded on political rather than on economical 
reasons. More important institutions than the tea and 


' duties are endangered by the establishment of a constituency 


needed Reserve. We have already pointed out how utterly | 
insufficient the numbers of our recruits are, and, coupling» 


‘this with the age of those who are obtained, it is not too colleague, and lamenting over the defeat of his own 


_ to diminish the consumption of the beer. 


much to say that Mr. CarpwerLL’s project is to secure a 
Reserve in the course:of many years by a very large outlay, 
and bythe sacrifice both of the numerical strength and the 
fighting power of the British army. 

There is no ion in this, but the Government, it 
may be said, are not to be held responsible for ‘the unwilling- 
ness of grown men to enlist m anything like the numbers 
required. ‘This would be fair enough if there were no way 
out of the difficulty. But there is an alternative pointed out 
again and again, and once more urged by Lord Sanpuvrst in 


his serviceable speeth. Men of full age who are inthe Militia | 
are by no means, as a'rule, disinclined to enter the regular 
duty of Militia officers to 


army, and if it were the understood 
encourage, as it is now their habitual practice to discourage, 
enlistment into the army, we believe that, both in numbers 
‘and in age, it would be possible to obtain all the recruits 
mecessary to keep up the army under the short service regu- 
lations. At any rate, this is the method by which the desired 
‘end may be most attained, and nothing would be 
simpler than ‘to modify ‘the present regulations so as to 
make the Militia the nursery of the Line, the primary 
source from which to draw jits recruits. This, though 
reeoumented by all the best men im the army, has 
‘been steadily rejected for no assignable reason except 
the possible difficulty it might create in procuring a sufii- 
cient supply of Militia recruits. If Lord Norrusrook was 
right m speaking of the facility with which the ranks of the 
Militia are now filled-up, it is clear that some little additional 
demand for men might be satisfied, and even if this were not 
80, it would be better to-exact'a few weeks’ compulsory duty 
in the Militia than to trust the defence of the country to half 
an army of immature lads. The principle of keeping the 
ballot in reserve is part of the Government scheme, and so 
long as it can ‘be done consistently with the maintenance of 
‘the army, no-one would object to the continuance of voluntary 
enlistment in the Militia. But to refuse to make the fullest 


which has no direct or visible interest in maintaining them, 
Mr. Mixx and other subversive theorists are inviting a land- 
less population to disregard property in land, and more 
thoroughgoing and more consistent anarchists invite the re- 
cipients of wages to plunder the hoards of capitalists, Mr, 
Lowe’s estimate of the wisdom and virtue of the multitude is 
sufficiently well known; but in common with the rest of his 
countrymen he has been compelled to seek for shelter at the 
back of the North wind. If the tea and sugar duties could be 
proved to be unjust, the ratepayers would not long submit to 
an undue share of taxation merely because it might be 

posed to operate as a check on their own political selfishness, 
A better argument for the maintenance‘of taxes on cons 

tion was derived from their elastic properties. As Mr. Lowe 
explained, the sacrifice of the duties on tea and sugar would 
be absolute and unqualified unless the loss were practically 
replaced by additional expenditure on alcoholic liquors, Hap- 
pily for the Exchequer, thirst for beer expands with wealth 
and population, for in 1825 each inhabitant of England drank 
a third, and in 1870 four-fifths, of a barrel. The consumption 
of home-made spirits had proportionately decreased, but as 
Mr. Lowe observed, through the increased demand for foreign 
spirits, the devil and the Chancellor of the Exchequer lose 
nothing. MEPHISTOPHELES must have been amused at ‘the 
complacent statistics of the terrestrial functionary, while Mr. 
Brcce was perhaps alternately listening to the boasts of his 


It is evident that 
the financial success of the reductions of taxation since 1842 


_has mainly depended on the transfer of expenditure to com- 
_modities which are still liable to duty. Mr. Cospen often 


complained that fiscal reforms had in one sense been nugatory, 
because the total produce of Customs and Excise had not been 
reduced. To a Finance Minister looking primarily to the 
interests of the Treasury the same result must necessarily 
be welcome. The Income-tax has also in thirty years doubled 
its productiveness; but no financier could reckon with con- 
fidence on a continuance of the advance ; and the proportionate 
return would probably decline with a large increase of the 
rate of taxation. 

The comparison which was proposed by Mr. Wurte and 
considered by Mr. Lowe was not so much between indirect 
and direct taxation as between the continuance of duties:on 
consumption and the suspension of the machinery for dis- 
charging the Debt. Concurrence in Mr. Lowe's practical 
conclusion is not incompatible with dissent from some of 
his arguments. It is on political grounds desirable to retain 
as long as possible moderate duties on tea, on sugar, and 
on other articles of universal consumption ; but the revenue 
arising from ‘the Customs and Excise is neither especially 
nor principally applicable to the reduction of the National 
Debt ; and it might be more plausibly contended that the new 
twopence of Income-tax represents the burden for the year 
of the Terminable Annuities. As Mr. Lowe explained, while 
the Debt is principally held by residents in the United King- 
dom, the discharge of a portion of the burden neither increases 
nor diminishes the collective national wealth; and it as 4 
question whether the inconvenience imposed on taxpayers 
finds compensation in the receipt of money —— who 
have no desire to be paid. It is true that community, 
present and future, must be considered as an organic am 
undying body, nor is it possible to disapprove of Mr. Lowes 
generous sentiments and orthodox morality. A former 
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generation made sacrifices for national mri | and greatness, 
and their descendants would act unworthily if they refused to 
imitate their example. Not from such stocks, accordinz to 
Horace and Mr. Lows, sprang the offspring which encountered 
HanniBat or NAPOLEON ; and it was on contrary principles that, 
as Virait and the CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer remark, Etruria 
and England rose to greatness; but, after all, the payment 
or non-payment of debt is a matter of money and calculation. 
Three or four years ago economic wiseacres were in the habit 
of exhorting railway companies to avoid debt by constructing 
new works out of revenue; but even the craziest projectors 
abstained from proposing that they should redeem out of income 
their permanent debts. The London and North Western Com- 
pany, paying about 7 per cent. to its shareholders and 4 per 
cent, on its-debenture stock, has evidently raised most cheaply 
the portion of its capital which it has borrowed. Like the 
English nation the Company would be richer if it owed 
nothing ; but it would not gain a shilling, and its shareholders 
would be greatly incommoded, by reducing the dividend 
for the purpose of diminishing the amount of interest. The 
English taxpayer pays only 3} per cent. on the nominal 
amount of the debt; and a partial redemption in the most 
direct and advantageous form is but an investment at the 
lowest rate of interest. The same operation effected by the 
roundabout contrivance of Terminable Annuities is still less 

table, and it is only made possible by the accident that 
the State in its banking capacity has the opportunity of mani- 
— at pleasure several millions sterling. Except at a 

vy loss, Terminable Annuities are not saleable in the open 
market; and it is not denied that the sole object of the con- 
trivance is to cheat the country and the House of Commons 
into the adoption of the conclusions for which Mr. GLapsTonE 
and Mr. Lowe are afraid to rely on their reasons and their 
eloquence. 

By far the best of Mr. Lowe’s arguments for the reduction 
of the Debt consisted in the just remark that, as there will be 
aconstant demand for the highest class of security, a reduc- 
tio in the amount of the Debt would increase the value of 
the residue, and possibly raise Consols to par. Eighteen years 
ago Mr. GLapstone thought it possible gradually to reduce 
the interest on the Debt from 3 to 2} per cent.; and it 
was with this view that he attempted to convert the old 
South Sea Stock into a fund bearing a lower rate of interest. 
Itis highly improbable that in the present generation the 
Three per Cents. will be commuted ; but there is an undeni- 
able advantage in the facility of raising loans on the most 
favourable terms. Whether the prospective diminution of the 
Debt in 1885 will raise the national credit to the amount of 
half a crown in the hundred pounds may perhaps be doubted. 
If the object is sufficiently desirable to be worth: an effort, it 
ought to be pursued in the cheapest, most direct, and most 
uniform manner. The advocates for the rapid discharge of the 
Debt habitually leave out of consideration the important element 
of the steady depreciation of gold. At the end of the great war 
the nation owed g02,000,0001., and it now owes’793,000,000l., 
of which 70,000,000/, have been borrowed since 1815; but 
eight hundred millions of sovereigns are worth much less 
in 1871 than the same quantity of gold in 1815, and, unless 
the gold fields of California and Australia become unexpectedly 
exhausted, a proportionate diminution of value will take 
place before 1885. The increase of the productiveness of the 
Income-tax by one hundred per cent. is in some degree at- 
tributable to the influx of gold, though economists have failed 
to ascertain the exact bearing of the change on prices and 
values. If the Debt had been paid off thirty years ago, the 
State would have been poorer than at present by the total 
amount of depreciation. It is strange that the CHANCELLOR of 
the Excuequer should delude himself by an appeal to a tradi- 
tional policy which he at the same time in great part repu- 
diates as a blunder. The doctrine of a Sinking Fund, though 
itwas long traditionally accepted, has become utterly obsolete ; 
a ows scheme of Terminable Annuities is but a remnant’ 

_the same delusion. The suspension of the payment of 
principal in the present year would have been justified by the 
fet that the deficiency of the revenue was caused by a 

on capital account. There is no reason why the tax- 
payer’ of 1871 should pay more than his share for the 
abolition of purchase in the 3 nor is it’ reasonable: that 
Man exceptional year any portion of the public income 
thould' be invested at 34. or 3 per cent. In: ordinary years it’ 
mightprobably be prudentto provide a surplus of ai million 
Which would be applicable under the Statute to the purchase 
of Consols: in the market. Those who are anxious for the 
teduction of the Debt ought cordially to support a mode’ of 


.ymentwhieh would perhaps render redemption: popular by~ 


giving the taxpayer the immediate benefit resulting from his 
sacrifices. It is not body who will live till 1885, or 
whose imagination and self-denying- spirit will enable him to 
sympathize with the feelings of the generation which may 
succeed him. 

Mr. Lowe’s statistics, though had no direct bearing on 
his argument, were highly aii. It is pleasant to think 
that a nation can drink so much, smoke so much, and import 
and export so much, and above all that it should com- 
paratively moderate taxes. In 1825 each person in the United 
Kingdom paid on an average 2/. gs. 3d. in taxation. In 1871 
each person pays 1/. 18s. 5d. The addition of local rates 
would perhaps raise the amount to 2/. 10s., or in large towns to 
31. In the model capital of the model State of Massachusetts, 
being the most highly taxed place in the world, the local and 
general taxation amounts to 61. per head. New York is still 
by a few shillings short of its Northern rival, but the Muni- 
cipality and the State Legislature are making every effort to 
increase the existing burdens. With a metropolitan Commune, 
a working-class Parliament, and Mr. P. A. Tartor or some 
— ge order substituted for Mr. Lowe at the 

equer, London taxation would ily attain 
speedily equally 


THE PERMISSIVE BILL MEETING AT GUILDHALL. 


fpr noisy meeting at Guildhall furnishes a sufficient 
- reason against passing the Permissive Bill. The pre- 
cautions taken by the police alone kept that meeting in x 
thing like order, and if meetings should be held where the 
same restraint could not be applied, there would be danger of 
recourse to arguments in which the supporters of prohibition 
could hardly expect to prevail over its opponents. We must 
once more remind the authors of the Bill that many persons 
would be affected by it who are not ratepayers, and these 
persons would be likely to indicate their displeasure by the 
same method which the matchmakers lately found efficacious. 
The Bill could not be enforced in London without producing 
greater evils than it would remove. Indeed, the authors of the 
Bill admit that the places where drunkenness abounds are 
“unfavourable for trying the experiment of enforcing pro- 
“ hibition.” ‘It does seem hard,” said Sir Witrrip Lawson 
lately in the House of Commons, “that the people of a few 
“country places where they are ready for the measure—for 
“the Bill might possibly have no immediate application 
“or effect’ in London, Manchester, Leeds, and other such 
“ places—should not be allowed the privilege of putting it in 
“force.” If the Bill is not expected to apply to London, we 
think there was no necessity for holding a meeting upon it at 
Guildhall. We think also that “country places” may 
be safely left to the magistrates who now deal with 
them. The difficulties of the licensing system are chiefly 
felt in the great towns, and if the Permissive Bill is not 
expected by its author to reach them, we are justified 
in saying that it altogether wants the character of practical 
legislation. Supposing the Bill to be , and no more to 
be done by Parliament, the publicans of London would be 
left with all the influence and organization they at present pos- 
sess, and they would doubtless exert all their power to defeat 
any attempt to apply the Bill to London. We can hardly 
bring ourselves to speak seriously of such a piece of infatuated 
folly as this attempt would be; but unless it were made, the 
publicans would remain in undisputed enjoyment of all that 
they now possess, and all that they can hereafter persuade 
magistrates to bestow upon them. There has been lately a 
promise by Mr. Bruce to introduce a suspensory Bill as re- 
gards licences to be hereafter granted, and this is almost the 
only rational proposal that has emanated from the Government 
in reference to this subject. The clause of Mr. Bruce’s Bill 
fixing a scale of licences in proportion to population is, as we 
lately showed, inapplicable to the metropolis, where provision. 
is largely required for non-resident consumers of beer, wine, 
and spirits. The observation may be extended’ to all the 
principal market towns in England. A complaint lately ap- 
peared against an alleged excess of drink-shops in King’s Lynn, 
and it was answered that that town hasa large weekly agricul- 
tural market, and much more than an average of public-house 
accommodation is consequently necessary. There may possibly 
be too many drink-shops in King’s Lynn, even if regard*be had 
to the wants of the neighbourhood aswell as of the town, but 
‘we contend that all the circumstances of each case ought to be 
taken: into consideration, and that’ Mr. Bruce’s proposal of a. 
general seale of licences was worthless. He was:doubtless led 
to make this proposal in the hope of conci ‘the Allianee, 
‘and we are therefore justified’ im regarding body as the 
B2 
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greatest obstacle to the practical improvement of the law of 
licensing. They probably consider that they have advanced 
the cause of temperance by holding this meeting in Guildhall, 
and it was certainly desirable that they should make the most 
ofan opportunity which may never occur again. It was per- 
haps.on this account that their spokesman, Mr. Pore, moved 
a resolution of portentous length, which at any rate was calcu- 
lated to advertise the mover as the longest-winded barrister in 
London. If the Alliance had a leader like Mr. Brieut in his 
best day, they would probably succeed in stating the aim of 
their agitation in a few plain words. It is perhaps rather 
severe on Mr, Lowe that the resolutionists should desire to be 
relieved from “the pressure of taxation and the other social 
“ evils connected with the licensing system.” The Cuan- 
cELLoR of the Excuequer expects to be called hard names ; 
but even he might complain of being reckoned as another 
social evil. The leaders of this movement, if we ne judge 
from their clumsy manifesto, place the pockets of the tax- 
payers first, and their souls next in importance, as objects of 
protective legislation. 


It may interest, or possibly alarm, our readers to be informed 
that another equally busy and confident, but less prosperous, 
organization is preparing to put out their pipes while the 
Alliance takes energetic measures for cutting off their beer. 
Supposing oneself to have dined comfortably with a friend, 
and after drinking a few glasses of good wine to have pro- 
ceeded to coffee and a cigar, it ought to be rather startling to 
remember the emphatic denunciations which are uttered from 
week to week against the habits thus indulged. The anti- 
tobacco agitators assume as an unquestionable principle that 
smokers are inferior, morally, physically, and intellectually, to 
non-smokers. They do not for the present seek to employ any 
other means than moral suasion to extinguish our pipes and 
cigars; but, if they gained in numbers and resources, we should 
not be at all surprised to hear them proposing to enact that 
smoking should not be allowed in any public place. They 
assume a natural connexion between smoking and various 
forms of vice, just as the Alliance takes for granted that all 
drinkers are potential drunkards. If it be true, as we some- 
times hear, that smoking causes drinking, the Alliance ought, if 
it aims at radical reform, to put out the pipes and cut off 
the beer of the British nation at thesametime. It is difficult 
when we see a cabman or lighterman indulging in his only 
luxuries to believe that there are people who desire to deprive 
him of them. We should like to know how many members 
of Parliament who lately voted for the Permissive Bill are 
teetotallers, and whether those who allow themselves stimulants 
are prepared to justify the imposition of restrictions upon 
their use by the largest classes of the population. It is a 


favourite artifice of the Alliance to represent all the opposition” 


to their proposal as originating with the publicans. Their 
spokesman at the recent meeting demanded that “ the profits 
“ of a particular class should no longer be allowed to stand in 
“ the way of a great national benefit.” But Mr. Pore must 
know that this is not a fair representation of the grounds of 
opposition to the Permissive Bill. The publicans have 
perhaps given rather too much prominence to the claim of 
vested interests, and they would act prudently in relying more 
upon the permanence of the demand for the article in which 
they deal. We by no means blame them for organizing 
opposition to their enemies, and the song of “ Sir John 
“‘ Barleycorn,” which their supporters sang in the Guildhall, 
is quite as much to the point of the controversy as the publica- 
tions of the Alliance. ‘The members of the rival parties were 
so nearly balanced that the Lorp Mayor had some difficulty 
in deciding whether Mr. Pops’s verbose resolution, or an 
amendment demanding justice to publicans, had been 
carried. The victory, however, was finally declared to be 
with the Alliance, who beat the publicans by a narrow 
majority in a full house. As the Lorp Mayor stated that he 
desired that the question should be fully and fairly discussed, 
it is to be feared that the Lorp Mayor was disappointed. The 
statues, having been boarded up for the occasion, escaped 
injury, the police mitigated the combative propensities of the 
assembly, and for our.own part we support with equanimity 
the deprivation of reports of speeches which nobody could 
hear. ‘The whole business was finished in an hour, and we 
hope that, in the City of London, it will not be revived. 
‘The Alliance showed rather better organization than the 
publicans, since their army arrived first on the field of battle, 
and took up the most advantageous ground. This, however, 
may have been an accidental and temporary superiority. 
When the object is to collect a mob to shout, we should be 
disposed to believe“in the ultimate success of the party which 
can offer its supporters something to drink. 


There will be no pretext for holding such another meetj 
until next year, and it may be hoped that a satisfacto 
Licensing Bill will be produced as soon as Parliament meets 
after the recess. But if the Alliance perseveres in agitation 
it cannot be expected that the publicans will abstain from 
counter demonstrations; and thus in the result the trap. 
quillity of London and the great towns may be endangered, 
It is the duty of the Government to remove all pretext for 
disturbance by rational legislation. 


THE LATEST ENCYCLICAL. 


i he description of the present state of Catholic Euro 
and of the population of Rome contained in the Pope's 
last Encyclical Letter is not one which commends itself to the 
carnal eye. In the former Pius IX. sees “such a union of 
“ minds and wills that never from the first ages of the Church 
“ down to this could it have been said more proudly and more 
“ truly that the multitude of believers had but one heart and 
“one soul.” It is true that the Pore is doing his best to 
make this account of the matter the true one by the simple 
process of driving out of the Church any believer who presumes 
to have any heart or soul of his own. The unanimity of the 
members of the Roman Catholic Church at this moment is the 
unanimity of a packed meeting, in which it is understood that 
every one in the room is to submit to the decisions of the 
chairman. Excommunication is a great conducive to unity 
of this kind. As regards the population of Rome thy 
Pore is equally well satisfied. The citizens have displayed 
the greatest affection and devotedness to the Pontifical throne, 
together with “a boldness of courage equal to the violence of 
“ the combat, and a grandeur of soul which is not only worthy 
“ of that of their ancestors, but stands even in rivalry with 
“ it.” In that case all that the outside observer can say of 
them is that their discretion must be as remarkable as their 
valour. To all appearance the one object of the Roman people 
has been to leave events to take their course; but under- 
neath this seeming indifference the Pope detects a real enthu- 
siasm. They are but reserving their strength for a future 
struggle. Until, however, that time comes the courage dis- 
played by them in the conflict with the Italian army must be 
placed in the category of interior emotions. It is appropriate 
in an infallible Sovereign that he should be a discerner of 
the thoughts of his subjects’ hearts as well as a spectator of 
their actions. 


But the main object of the Encyclical is rather to denounce 
the wicked than to commend the good. The “ Sub-Alpine 
“ Government ” has, it seems, been guilty, in addition to all its 
other crimes, of the “shameless dissimulation ” of discussing 
the guarantees to be secured to the Pope, notwithstanding his 
declaration that he will not accept any guarantees at all. The 
true nature of these “futile immunities” has been shown in 
a former letter; the Pore’s object in his present communica- 
tion is to declare to the “entire universe” that any other 
guarantees which the Italian Government may propose here- 
after to substitute for them will be equally worthless. If the 
Pore cannot have his spiritual independence secured in his 
own way, he will at least not have it secured in any other 
way. It is absolutely impossible for him to “ admit or accept 
“ the immunities or guarantees imagined by the Sub-Alpine 
“ Government, whatever be their tenor, or other measures of 
“ that kind, whatever they may be, and in whatsoever manner 
“ they may have been sanctioned.” The very offer of such 
guarantees, the Pore goes on, is an attempt to subject to human 
laws a person to whom Gop has committed “the power of making 


“ laws in the moral and religious order,” and who has been. 


“ established interpreter of the natural and Divine right 
“ throughout the wide extent of the universe.” To take any 
security from temporal governments for the free exercise of 
this prerogative would be, in the Pore’s estimation, to substi- 
tute a mere human invention for that “ civil principality with 
“ which Divine Providence has wished that the Holy See 
“ should be provided and fortified.” It is impossible without 
seeing the original to decide whether any special importance is 
to be attached to this word “wished.” If it correctly re- 
presents the Latin text, there may be something significant in 
Divine Providence being described as wishing, not as de- 
creeing, that the Pore shall always be a temporal prince. To 
represent the Pontifical throne as a necessary element in the 
Divine plan of governing the world might encourage 
dangerous fatalism among Catholics. It is better that 
they should regard it as one of those features in the 
Aticuty’s design with which wicked men are occasionally 
suffered to interfere. It is no doubt with the same object of 
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stirring up Catholics to some definite and united action that 
the POPE is so anxious to repudiate beforehand the notion 
that he will put up with any substitute for his civil authority. 
That Gop desires the Pore to be independent, that He has left 
the accomplishment of this desire to brought about by the 
exertions of men, and that if these exertions are directed to- 
wards any other end than the restoration of the Porr’s tem- 
poral sovereignty they will all be wasted, would not be an 
ineffective set of convictions for the Pore’s purpose. It is 
robable that he is the more anxious to establish them in the 
minds of his spiritual subjects, because the recent course of 
events has been unexpectedly favourable to their bearing 
useful fruit. It cannot be said that the restoration of the Tem- 

ral Power in some shape is quite as improbable a contingency 
as it was some months since. Whatever may be the form of 
government set up in France, it is likely to be one in which a 
reaction towards Catholicism will be largely represented. This 
reaction will be political as well as religious, or, more 
accurately perhaps, it will be political rather than religious. 
It will regard the Church in the light of a great conservative 
organization, which is the object, in common with orderly 
government and the rights of property, of bitter Republican 
hatred. If the forces which shaped the Paris insurrection 
should try a similar experiment at Rome—and in spite of the 
obvious rashness of such an attempt it is quite possible 
that it may be made—the French Government might easily 
be driven by its own adherents into an attack upon the 
common enemy. The restoration of the Pope by French 
arms would gratify the vanity of many Frenchmen, and, sup- 
posing Germany to offer no opposition to the design, it 
would be as inexpensive a mode of reasserting the “‘ legitimate 
“ influence ” of France in Europe as any that could be suggested. 
That the German Government would offer no opposition 
seems far from improbable. They have no cause to love 
the Revolution, and the Emperor in particular has always 
shown himself friendly to the Pope. The superiority of Ger- 
many to France has been too conclusively established to leave 
room for jealousy of any petty success, whether in diplomacy 
or arms, which the latter may achieve, and Prince Bismark 
might even calculate that the relations between the two coun- 
tries would be improved by the application of such a salve to 
French irritation. Another Papal restoration—to be inevit- 
ably followed at the next turn of the European wheel by 
another Papal deposition—would be as unsatisfactory a settle- 
ment of the Roman question as can well be imagined. Unfor- 
tunately it is not for that reason the less likely to be the 
one resorted to. 


It is not often that we find ourselves agreeing with Prus IX., 
but on the character of the securities offered by the Italian 
Government there is an exceptional coincidence between our 
views and his. Any guarantees that Italy can offer to the Pope 
must be of the nature of Parliamentary guarantees, and it is 
the essential vice of Parliamentary guarantees that they are only 
valuable so long as their framers continue in the same mind. 
Supposing that the Pope were to accept the offers of the Italian 
statesmen, what security would he have that they would not 
be withdrawn after acceptance? For the present, no doubt, 
the Cabinet which devised them is strong enough in Parlia- 
ment to preclude all danger of this happening. But the Bill 
has encountered considerable opposition, and in some future 
Session this opposition may find itself in a position to give 
effect to its policy by a repeal of the laws in which the 
guarantees of Papal independence would be embodied. What 
remedy would the Pore have in such a case as this? He 
might protest, but the answer to his remonstrances would be 
that no legislative assembly can bind its successors; and the 
sole use of 
shall bind future Italian Governments, as well as the present. 
The only way in which this object can be attained is by the 
temoval of the question of Papal independence from the region 
of Parliamen: discussion into the region of international 
arrangement. In themselves the securities proposed by the 
Italian Government seem sufficiently efficacious, and if, instead 
of being thrown into the form of a Bill, they were made the 
subject of a treaty between Italy and such other Powers as 
ate interested in the matter, the Pope would have some solid 
dssurance of their being maintained after the anxiety to main- 
tain them has passed away. It would not of course be an 
absolute assurance, because treaties may be broken. But it 
pe all events be a more substantial assurance than the 

‘carious sovereignty which, so far as this world goes, is all 
that has been his last twenty years. 


tees of this sort is the creation of a bond that’ 


A WORD ABOUT LONDON. : 

Hien Economist may claim ‘the credit of having furnished 

Mr. Bruce with some wholly new reasons for leaving 
London without a government. In its article, “ A Word for 
“London,” our contemporary has boldly taken the bullby the 
horns. It has discovered or created a “ grand speciality ” for 
London—the speciality, namely, that in London authority, 
being invisible and impalpable, “is exempt from that de- 
“ structive criticism which in our days brings every kind of 
“ power successively into contempt.” The value of this 
exemption depends on the price at which it is purchased, and 
in this res the Economist seems to have been led into 
error by the grandeur of its own epithets. There is some- 
thing imposing in the notion of a London Vestry exercising 
an invisible and impalpable authority ; but is it quite certain 
that the mysterious action thus described has any title to be 
called authority ? If London were tolerably well adminis- 
tered as regards the moral arid physical welfare of its inhabi- 
tants, there would be no objection to making the absence of 
any one to abuse a ground for dispensing with a more systematic 
organization. Given that the Vestries do their work, it ma 
conceivably be a gain to be spared the noise and friction which 
might accompany the exercise of similar powers by a more 
conspicuous body. But what if the characteristics on which 
the Economist dwells with so much satisfaction are mere nega- 
tions? What if in London authority is invisible and impal- 
pable simply because it has no existence? This seems to us 
to be a far truer account of the government of London than 
that given by our contemporary. When we read that“ so far 
“as it is possible to perceive, her rulers have solved the vexed 
“ problem of controlling huge and concentrated masses of the 
“population without severe discipline, of preserving health 
“ without tyranny, and of regulating public morals without 
“incessant interference or collision,” we find a difficulty in 
recognising the picture so presented to us. “So far as it is 
“possible to perceive,” the “huge and concentrated masses” 
in question are not controlled, health is not preserved, and 
public morals are not regulated. We do not mean to imply 
that London is the theatre of periodical insurrection, or, except 
occasionally, of devouring pestilence. But we deny that it owes 
its immunity from these extraordi calamities to any action, 
visible or invisible, taken by its rulers. The population of 
London is in the main orderly; the situation of the city, the 
absence of manufactures, and the extent to which the in- 
habitants are recruited from without, ensure a comparatively 
low death-rate. As to the state of public morals, there may 
be Continental towns, or parts of towns, in which vice is more 
unblushing than it ordinarily is in London. In Hamburg, 
we believe, there are streets in which prostitutes preserve 
even less secrecy us to their trade than is customary in the 
Haymarket; in Naples, books and photographs surpassing 
anything found in Holywell Street are publicly exposed 
for sale. But, putting these exceptional instances aside, 
it may be doubted whether the morals of London could 
have been perceptibly worse if her “rulers,” instead of 
solving the “‘ vexed problem” of regulating them without 
incessant interference, had simply left it alone. What, again, 
has been the part played by authority in London as regards 
the small-pox? It has been invisible and impalpable cer- 
tainly, but unfortunately it has been inefficacious as well. A 
good municipal government would have made vaccination 
universal, except in the case of the isolated fanatics who are 
permitted to defy the law at their pleasure; and it would 
have secured the isolation of patients, and the disinfection of 
clothes and rooms. As it is, not one of these objects has 
been attained, except in the most imperfect and elementary 
manner. ‘The local authorities are not always to blame for 
their neglect. Their powers are so ill defined, the 
arrangement of the areas over which their jurisdiction 
extends is so ill adapted for any sustained warfare against 
disease, there is so little concert between one district and 
another, and such an entire absence of superior guidance or 
control, that it would be wonderful if they had succeeded any 
better. But though they ought not to be blamed for what 
is scarcely their own fault, they need not be praised for 
merits which exist only in imagination. In point of 
fact, whenever it becomes absolutely necessary to do any- 
thing in London, a special instrument has to be created 
for the work. The Metropolitan Board of Works was 
called into being in this way. London had to be drained, 
and it was then for the first time discovered that there 
was nobody to drain it. Under an invisible and impalpable 
authority, the sewage had visibly and palpably been left 
to flow into the Thames, and before the mechanical problem 
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how to get rid of it could be approached, it was necessary to 
deal with the municipal problem, who should control the con- 
tractsand pay the engineers. To us this system seems the 
reverse: of expansive-— “almost unlimited expansiveness ” 
being one great merit, according to the Economist, of the pre- 
sent negation of government. The true idea of an expansive 
authority involves a power of dealing with new needs by ex- 
isting machinery. In London, a new need has to be dealt 
with by new machinery, or, if this isless the case than it was 
formerly, it is only because the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has gradually assumed some of the functions of a municipa- 
lity, and thus deprived London of that anarchical eccentricity 
which we are asked to admire. 

Nor is it true,as regards the police of London. that “ there 
“is no centre upon which hatred can fix.” At least, it may 
be true in the letter, but it is not true in the spirit. There is 
no centre in London, but the. result of its absence is that 
hatred, when it is felt, fixes itself upon the Government of the 
country instead of on thegovernment of the municipality. This 
has been found a disadvantage before. now, and it may easily 
be found adisadvantage again. In the case of the Hyde Park 
riots, for example, it was the want of amunicipal government 
that brought so muchneedlesstrouble and unpopularity upon the 
Ministry of the day. The question ought never to have taken 
a political aspect, but when it had to be handled by a poli- 
tical authority, it was hardly possible for it to take any other. 
If the Home Secretary forbids, or omits to forbid, a procession 
or a public meeting, the act is sure to be set down to dislike 
or approval of the object which the procession or the mecting 
is intended to further. If the municipal authority forbids or 
sanctions, it is assumed that it acts from no other motive than 
consideration for the public convenience. It would be an 
immense benefit to London at this moment if Hyde Park were 
under municipal control. There would be no difficulty then 
in having it kept clear from Sunday demonstrations, and re- 
served, as at present it is not, for the recreation and amuse- 
ment of Londoners. It is not the administration of the police 
alone that makes the Home Office a centre of ridicule, if not 
ofhatred, The cab question is another striking instance of the 
same process. Why has this been settled without difficulty 
in every other large town, while it defies treatment in London? 
Chiefly because in other towns there is some one whose 
business it is to settle it, while in London it is left to the 
chance consideration of a Home Secretary’s secretary. Surely 
it is a misfortune that, besides the blunders which a Minister 
must necessarily run the risk of making, he should incur the 
additional risks which are incidental to the administration 
of a great capital, with the concerns of which he has no 
special acquaintance. 

The ease with which the new districts that are yearly 
added to London are supplied with food, light, and water is 
quoted by the Economist as another proof of the position it 
seeks to establish. It is sin that the inclusion of food in 
this list should not have betrayed the fallacy to its authors. 
Where is the invisible authority which secures that each new 
street shall be visited, as soon as it is inhabited, by all the 
butchers and bakers it requires? The supply of water and 
gas is just as much the result of private enterprise as the supply 
of meat and bread. They are to be had in the suburbs of 
London because the machinery which distributes. them is 
ready to hand, and there is sufficient demand to make it 
answer to extend it, Exactly the same thing happens in the 
neighbourhood of Aldershot Camp, but we are not aware 
that any invisible authority is at work there. It is 
one great evil of the present want of Government in 
London that many things are left to private enterprise 
which could be better done by corporate action. A munici- 
pality could organize the supply of water, for example, on a 
more complete scale and at a cheaper rate than any number 
of competing companies, and though provisions must continue 
to be collected and distributed by the energy of individual 
tradesmen, a municipality might give to Western London the 
public markets it so much wants. London, outside the city 
proper, is not an organism, it is simply a collection of elements 
waiting to be organized. Various causes have co-operated in 
making this condition of affairs more endurable than might 
have been expected; but it is hard to have the casual allevi- 
ations of our discomfort adduced as evidence that there is no 
discomfort to be alleviated, 


LOVE OF CHILDREN. 


F all the qualities for which a human being can be admired, 
’ perhaps there is none that strikes us as more thoroughly 
amiable than a love of children, If it were possible to construct a 


moral saccharometer for measuring the degree of inherent sweet, 
ness in a man’s nature, we should probably discover ‘that jt 
varied almost directly as the sympathy which he felt for very 
young infants. Human beings have—fortunately or unf 

as the case may be—developed no peculiarity more decisively HH 
civilization advances than a power of concealing their feelings, 
Bitter experience has taught them to be scrupulously reticent jn 
the matter of infants. Were it not for that circumstance, we 
might obtain a very fair estimate of the amiable propensities existing 
in various persons by presenting to them a baby under six months 
old, and observing how they were affected by it. The most sensitive 


would have their benevolent affections raised to boiling-point, 


whilst the more stolid would sink far below zero. And yet, admit. 
ting this as a fact of experience, we may perhaps ask without 
offence whether there is any justification for the sentiment of 
grounds of pure reason. Why should we be called upon to loyea 
small lump of fat and gristle with an infinitesimal infusion of soy] 
rather than a fully developed human being? Some people might 
answer that a child is more innocent than a grown-up man. In 
one sense of the word this is undoubtedly true, but it is the 
sense in which innocence ceases to be a recommendation, We do 
not admire an idiot because he has not maintained: any theories 
destructive of all genuine religion, or even'a rich man because he 
has not shown any marked propensity to steal. Innocence ig 

ood in so far as it implies a resolute resistance to temptation; 

utif the innocent P essen is altogether beyond the of any 
temptation, he so far ceases to be interesting. A baby has not 
shown a marked propensity for spirituous liquors ; but then it has 
been reduced to a Hobson’s choice in regard to its consumption of 
food ; it has not displayed homicidal tendencies, but it has abstained 
from committing murder for the best of all possible reasons, To 
love any one for a pure negative, for not being malevolent when 
he or she is equally free from benevolence, seems to imply a 
palpably erroneous inference. And therefore, so far as the senti- 
ment is to be estimated by its accordance with reason, the baby- 
hater would seem to haye just as good a justification as the baby- 
lover, and the only sensible frame of mind would appear to be a 
complete indifference to these rough draughts of humanity. We 
should wait till the features become more pronounced, and till we can 
tell whether the soft mass of breathing and moving flesh and blood 
is more likely to develop into a Nero or a St. Paul. 

Another form of the argument is, that we ought to bemor 
affected by the sight of infant suffering. That we are in fact 
more easily moved is undeniable; the sight of a starving child, 
or even of a child afilicted by some purely trifling sorrow, is 
egeaewg | more affecting than that of a grown-up man suffer- 
ing under far more serious calamity. And yet again we must 
ask whether this sentiment can be justified in cold blood? A 
child, it is said, has done nothing to deserve the agonies of 
hunger under which it is suffering. But who can say whether 
a grown-up man deserves the pain a bit more fully? Take an 
unlucky pauper, gradually sinking under ill-treatment till he be- 
comes the subject of a sensation paragraph in the newspapers. 
Why should we care for him less than for one of the wretched 
infants which are _—— put out of the way in a baby-farmi 
establishment? He deserves it, it may be said; but how? Was 
he ever brought up to understand the duty he owes to mankind? 
Was he ever brought up to be industrious, or prudent, or indepen- 
dent? So far as we can tell, he is the victim of external circum- 
stances just as much as the helpless infant which perishes before 
it has had the opportunities of learning which have never come toits 
elders. Why should we be less moved when the tragedy has been 
protracted over sixty years, instead of being acted within a tenth 
part of the same number of months? If anything, our sympathies 
should be due rather to the victim of defective social arrangements 
who has. suffered longest and been most fully conscious of his 
misery. Yet, as a fact, most people would feel far more deeply 
moved, and we should generally admit that they ought to 
be more deeply moved, by the story of tortures inflicted 
upon helpless infants than by that of much greater tortures 
inflicted upon adults who in all but name are equally hel 
less for all practical purposes. If it is amiable to feel more s 
in proportion to the degree in which a sufferer is incapable of 
sharing our thoughts and responsibilities, why should we draw 
the line at infants? The range which we give to our sympathies 
seems to be strangely capricious. Sensible people are fond of a 
child as soon as it or to talk intelligibly, but do not care 
much for children who are below or much above that limit. A 
boy of ten or eleven is a noxious being in the eyes of many who 
are profoundly affected by the sight of a child just able to totter 
about on uncertain limbs. More amiable people go a little 
further, and are fond even of an infant in arms; but then, for the 
most part, they draw a hard fast line between children and 
monkeys. Why, if we are profoundly touched by the pretty 
attempts of a child to imitate grown-up people, by the 

Fragments of his dream of human life, 

Shaped by himself with newly-learned art, 
should we be simply disgusted when our poor relations. try to do 
the same thing? A monkey, with a grotesque appearance 0 
being little lower than a negro*fills many benevolent people with 
intense repugnance ; the infant, who has yet beepers scarcely 
any faculties that it does not possess in common with the lower 
animals, affects them to tears by similar indications of nascent 
intellect. Sympathy does not seem to increase in any intelligible 
ratio to the resemblance of its object to ourselves. We ae 
delighted with a baby because it is like us; we are disgusted 
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arith monkey because it is like usin a slightly inferior degree; | before it, and be just ile to stick ayllables together ? 


account for these vagaries of a and show why the successive | 


alternately loathing and 


deal of amusement ty ulgeting the heretical 
t all people are born Wi 


2, 
3 


bear inspection from a scientific point of view. Rudi- 
vices are ‘a8 conspicuous in little children as rudimentary 
i Let anybody observe candidly a child of two or three 


ible for-an unprejudiced person to discover. Such a child may 

benevolent, courageous, and conscientious 
8 

ualities with a frankness which 
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gathers round the infant millionaire and accompanies her to the 
e-stall. Were not these infants in course of preparation—if 
the Fates were propitious— to appear in some future Book 

of Snobs 
In spite of all which, we may safely return to the proposition 
that, Toeene logical justification oa or may not be discovered, 
4 love of small children is a very great test of a really amiable 
character. People who confess to a certain sympathy with Herod 
may produce a considerable body ‘of mt in defence of their 
infanticidal propensities ; but ‘we cannot admit that they are in the 
viet of the question. The doctrine, in which lies at the base 
their reasoning my easily met. e have, in fact, been 
arguing on the hypothesis that we ought to love the most vir- 
tuous people the best. If that theory be admitted without quali- 
fication, it would be very hard to male out a case on behalf of 
infants. ‘We need not, however, look twice to discover the fallacy 
of theargument. It was by assuming the truth of this proposition 
that certain philosophers of the last century discovered that the 
family affections ought to be put down as anti-social. Why, 
they inquired, should we love our brother merely because he 
happens to be the son of our father and mother, though he may be 
an unmitigated scamp? ‘The consequences of admitting this doc- 
tine ave obvious. We should all prefer'‘the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Prime Mimister, aud the Lord Chancellor, who, as 
need hardly be argued, must be the ‘most perfect specimens of 
humanity extant, to any of our own relations. No tamily could 
hold together éfia father was more occupied ‘with the pros- 
perity of those officials than with the welfare of his children. The 
which in its form is basis of a 
eof children in general, is ‘to ‘be encouraged, not because it is 
the ‘most:essential of all instincts 

eondition of society. A ‘philoprogenitive race will, on t 

whole, bring wp the best af successors, and \philopro- 
geuitiveness implies that general ‘taste for all infants which to 
helors:and cynical persons mee sometimes appears deci- 
dedlyanomalous. Admitting the propriety of the feeling as so- 
Gety is at present constituted, perhaps we may be allowed an 
occasioual passing regret that boys are not differently managed. 
Mr. Darwin speculates upon the consequences which would ensue 
on ‘theplanat beehives. In 
that fratricide would be con- 
When such Utepian theories are under 
, We may ask whether it would not have been 
* well if the dreams of these phil ‘had been car- 
tied ut, and each nation ided with a common nursery. 
When one looks upon a ‘baby in ia purely philosophical spirit ; 
‘one considers the very miinute indications of reasoning 
fwulty of which capable; when one preceeds to remark the 
‘stacies which mothers, aunts, and women in general are 
accustomed to testify on some ‘vague imitation of reasonable 
lour, One camot Tepress @ momentary regret that so niuch 
atfeetion should be discharged upon an insensible object. Is 
asks with-some surprise, a subject-for legitimate exultation 
& minute fragment of humanity should have leamt the 
‘thousands of millions of human beings have learnt 


ifhuman societies were | 
that case, he thinks it 
aidered ‘as a virtue. 


| this vein of thought. 


the world who, if weighed im any sensible balance, are:at least as 
deserving of affection and would be infinitely more capable of 
ys sere and returning it. But we feel the:danger of i 

e have no desire to shock prosaic persons 
without necessity, and we t avow ‘as our profound 
and immovable opiuion, that, as things are at present constituted— 
and we ean see no reason whatever for supposing that any material 
change is likely to take place within pe a potne period— 
mothers ought to love their children. eed, we go further; 
we admit that a man is the better.in ion as he zetains 
certain feminine instincts and/has something of his mother in his 
character ; and, that being so, we will venture to argue that a love 
of children is generally a harmless and-even a laudable instinct. 
Carried to excess, it is perhaps rather imeonsistent with patriotism 
or cosmopolitanism, and we observe thet universal ee 
—who, of course,.are the best of men—are to be slightly 
callous upon this point. But‘for the :mass of mankind we have no 
hesitation in admitting that those who love children the most 
must be reckoned amongst the mest exemplary of the species. 


i 
THE BRITISH SIGHTSEER’S OPPORTUNITY. 

spectacle has culz:inated in the city of its 

predilection, and future generaticus of Parisians will task 
themselves in yain to outdo the sinister effects of 1871. Revolu- 
tion in.Franee is periodical, and, in the frequency of its irregular 
recurrence, lends itself to some such calculations as those which 
forecast the reap nce of comets. But itis not-every day ‘that 
anarchy hasa chance of holding the capital at its absolute discretion, 
or that bafiled license and terror find leisure deliberately to organize 
a malignant orgie of despair. Moreover, when you have once des- 
troyed those national memorials which are:hallowed by association 
and long tradition, which link the vigour of a nation with the 
weak beginnings of its infancy, you rob your successors for at least 
six hundred years of the gratification of perpetrating a similar 
outrage on the hearts and feelings of their countrymen. If these 
Liratostrati of the Commune had set their torches discriminating’ 
to the glories of Haussmann and the lower Empire, Europe could 
have borne it, as she bears ‘the wholesale destruction me os 
and capital that will send France begging over the European 
bourses. It would be deplorable, doubtiless,-as.is a con- 
flagration of bonded warehouses; but, afterall, accidents of the 
sort must be looked for in the nature of things. When they 
occur on ‘a stupendous scale, they demand the greater sacri- 
fice and effort to remedy them, and-all is said. But if the next 
municipal loan will give us back the Greniers d’Abondance, the 
Tuileries are-vanished once and for ever, and our art-has lost the 
secret of such gems of municipal architecture as the Hétel de 
Ville. We think and write of the buildings first, for the senti- 
ment that comes instinctively uppermost is lamentation over the 
irreparable. But when humanity has time to recollect itself, it 
turns shuddering from the shattered shells of world-famed edifices, 
from the charred heaps of venerable oadk-beams and medieval 
sculpture, to the sinister splashes on the bullet-dented walls, and 
the ugly streams of gore that have gone meandering down the 
pavements; to the unsightly trenches that.seam the turf of sub- 
urban parks, where hecatombs of human beings have been hurled 
in headlong ; nay, to the graveyards improvised in the city under 
the paving~stones of the Square of ithe Arts and Métiers, and by St. 
Jacques, now literally of the beucherte. It is shocking truly, but 
Paris has triumphantly asserted its reputation for spectacle. The 
conflagrations have far surpassed ‘the finest: pyrotechnic effects of 
the féertes of the burned Chatelet, and, thanks to the atrocities of 
the gentlemen of the Commune, and the red-handed retribution 
wreaked on them, three-fourths of 'the:¢ity are an Aceldama ten 
thousand times more ghastly than the plain of Pantin, immortalized 
by Tropmann. ‘he attractions offered:to the sightseer are un- 


- paralleled, and in the pride of ber meretricious beauty Imperial 


Lutetia was never so seductive as she would seem to be at this 
moment to the cultivated and humane taste of the age. The 
horrible, the revolting, the jghastly, the heartrending, all con-. 
spire to shock the and wring the feélings. Anticipation: 
has done its work. Access to the spe . i 


had broken on the familiar stage, while, through the roll- 
ing vapour-and flames of the pit, sounded faintly the clanking of 
the chains of the emancipated demons. Gradually the clouds of 
smoke and sulphur dissipated themselves, and the sullen silence of 
death succeeded tothe horrible discord. Versailles had vindicated 
itself, the Powers of Order were agai in the ascendant, and the 
public safety was assured. The excitement among spectators 
struggling to force the doors of the. grew more in- 
tense. ‘Hour by hour, and day by iday, kicked and squeezed 
and hooted, the r:ofia popu-. 
lar theatre. vain ; only provi i cial passes 
of the entertainment obtained mal 


the managers on, 
and the happiness of these more ‘fayeured ones wrought up the 


— 


ote distance. How are we to discover a formula which will | be regarded by sensible people in the dight of an un- | 
a recedented phenomenon? Surely there are people enough in i 
ht possibly, if it orth while nt 
‘ e y, it were w w suggest some & 
edn the phenomenon ; but there is at least one which (oe 
bear inspection. We are not biassed by the intrinsic | 
| 
| 
generall disappears in Jater life. is.greedy without blushing ; 
it will quprepriate the belongings of its little brothers and sisters tf 
with the utmost coolness; .and it will tell lies.as soon as it begins , 
to discover what is the use of language. Painters generally please —— 
themselves by portraying infant saints and martyrs; but, it they 
were anxious to indulge in realistic representations, they would 
have no trouble in finding models for infant Judases, Uains, or 
Sapphiras. We generally excuse the misdeeds on the ground 
that our infant darlings know no better; but, if we in- } 
sisted on stwict impartiality, the same would take 
all the merit out of their virtues. Children, indeed, some- ae 
times develop the failings of an advanced civilization 
with a precocity which is rather amusing. Thackeray, than : 
whom nobody was a greater lover of children, somewhere relates i ; 
an instructive anecdote. Half-a-dozen children are playing with f 
a puppy, and manufacturing mud-pies. To them enters a com- ee 
panion, and exclaims, ‘‘ Mary Jane, your sister has found a penny.” 
Straightway the Puppy is put down as if it were so much dross, 
the mudpies are abandoned, and the little band of courtiers 
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silenced by concession of its claims. The doors were thrown open, 
and the promiscuous public were permitted to fortify themselves 
with tickets in the shape of passports. The public came with a rush. 
The very day after the em was removed, the streets of the 
wrecked capital were “crowded with sightseers.” Already five 
trains per diem are running from Brussels, while the railway of 
the North promptly re-established communications with England, 


—" to go on providing extra carriages for each depar- 


Perhaps this is just what might have been looked for, considering 
the character of the dramas and of the literature which achieve 
the greatest success. It is the enterprising manager who does 
the most in the way of scandalizing ordinary susceptibilities 
that contrives to steer clear of the Bankruptcy Court, and 
sees his house crammed to the ceiling. It is the author who 
prostitutes his art most successfully to dalliance with disgusting 
crime that reads the signs of his popularity at every bookstall, in 
the cheap yellow volumes that Raunt him in the face. When 
Tropmann’s murdered victims were unearthed at Pantin, all 
Western Paris made its pilgrimage to those squalid Eastern regions 
which it scarcely knew by name. Nor are we much better over 
here in England. We can scarcely throw stones at our neighbours 
with any sort of grace. Perhaps our upper classes donot so generally 
seek. the gratification of their esthetic tastes in spots newly = 
faned by human passion in its foulest and most degraded shape. But 
it was only the other day that our “ intelligent” masses greeted the 
Eltham murder as a godsend, consecrated their happy annual holi- 
day to gloating over its details, and sucked their oranges and drank 
their ginger-beer among the fresh traces of the crime. Accord- 
ingly, when historical horrors have just been perpetrated on an 
unexampled scale, no wonder they should excite the enthusiasm of 
amateurs of the sensational, and invite a concourse of cosmo- 
politan sightseers. Nothing could be more fortunate than the 
season of the year; so many people were disposed towards the 
brief spring outing that might carry them on towards the autumn 
holiday. To be sure, the weather has proved persistently un- 
propitious. It almost seemed as if grim skies and steady East 
winds in June were sent as a sign to denounce the enjoyment of 
the thousands on the score of morality and taste. But, after all, 
so long as it was but dry, the weather was comparatively unim- 
portant. With so much that was eable around you, with the 
objects of pleasant interest you stumbled on at every turn, it was 
easy to become comparatively indifferent to external influences. 
Perhaps the main fascination lay in the fact that the ruin was 
wrought in the home of our next-door neighbours; we had seen 
them so often, we knew their habits so well, and could so 
vividly picture their sufferings. If half London were laid in 
ashes slaked in blood, the luxury of witnessing another's agony 
could hardly be more life-like. Take, for instance, those fallen 
houses in the Rue Royale. Only the other day, when last 
in Paris, you remember lunching in the café that used to stand at 
number so-and-so on the ground floor. You see its site now 
marked by that calcined slab of marble with the half-fused metal 
letter. Since then, the agreeable gentleman who sat at the next 
table, and with whom you exchanged courtesies and journals, has 
risen in the firmament of the Commune as a shooting star, to blaze 
malignantly for a time, and then set in dis and darkness. The 
sl:ek host, who welcomed you with the blandest of smiles, and 
naturally belonged to the Party of Order, suppressed himself in his 
cellars with madame and the children, pending events, where the 
whole family found a burning tomb on the premises. As for 
the volatile waiter who counselled you so good-naturedly over 
the carte, he joined the ranks of the insurgents, partly from coer- 
cion, partly because he found his occupation gone, and was shot 
down, and left to wriggle out his life in agony behind the barri- 
cade of the Place Vendéme. Two doors further down was the 
milliner’s on the first floor, where, as you recollect, on that occa- 
sion you bought a bonnet for your wife. The pretty girl who lured 
you into greater extravagance than you intended, by trying it on 
so bewitchingly, lies at this moment, like monsieur of the café 
and a dozen of her fellow-workwomen with her, beneath these 
blackened heaps of débris. That you know for a fact, for the 
innocent vivacity of the Frenchwoman who stands beside you over- 
flows in garrulous ee rom we | and she is confirmed by a respect- 
able bourgeois, who adds that he knew the unlucky Madame Chose 
well, and in the lightness of his spirits volunteers the additional 
information that his own apartment, just round the corner, has 
—< entirely by a miracle. What sensation drama can touch 
the facile realism of the scene before you? It requires no very great 
effort of imagination to lay bare the human cinders that these 
labouring sapeurs-pompiers may disinter at any moment. Your 
new — acquaintance, indeed, whose fancy comes lightly to her 
callin the excited state of her nerves, announces with a shriek that 
she has caught a glimpse of an arm, and actually soils her neat 
boot and the skirts of her embroidered petticoat in her anxiety to 
= forward. The same sights are to be found repeated over the 

gth and breadth of Paris; or sights not a whit less horrible. 
Everywhere about you see dismal figures in black, gliding about 
the scenes of vanished happiness, or on the dismal errand of pick- 
ing up particulars about the corpses of their missing families. The 
a remarks and pleasant interest of the sightseers must fall 
ike balm on their wounded spirits. Or if you cate to go to Belle- 
ville or La Villette, you pass thro ic-stricken, sorrow- 
stricken groups; red-eyed, pale-faced women look out on you from 
every doorway. ‘Their’ husbands, brothers, sons, have been shot 
in gangs like dogs, and are now being tracked like wolves, Or 


they are confined in the mud of Satory, with the certainty befor 
them of perpetual exile to the swamps of Cayenne or to New Cale. 
donia. reat criminals they were, very likely ; some of them the 
poor of the Commune or the eager instruments of its crim, 
and fully meriting their fate. Their sweeping punishment ma 
have been an act of simple justice to society, but at all events it 
was a terrible necessity. And delicate-minded people do not, as 


tule, follow on the trail of the hangman ; still less do they seek ° 


out, for tlie omen of an idle curiosity, the dens which his 
halter has left desolate. Then in the debatable ground, between 
the Paris of the rich and the Paris of the proletariate, how many 
innocents must have perished in the massacre! how many culprits 
must have been visited with punishments far beyond their deserts! 
How many women of the Party of Order must be weeping at this 
moment over missing relatives, ignorant whether they have fallen 
victims to the vengeance of the Commune, or to the suspicions of 
the avengers! Pleasant it must be for them to feel themselves 
the Ne of curious looks and heartless remarks, as, in search of 
the solution of their despairing doubts, they thread the mob of the 
sightseers. 

Of course there are points that offer exceptional attractions to 
visitors, and the exhaustive letters of Our Ss have 
provided them with a convenient itinerary. We have spoken of 
the Square of the Arts and Métiers. There the bodies may be felt, 
if not seen, as they lie with only the thickness of a paving-stone 
between them and the air they were breathing but the other day, 
Fortunate indeed for the sightseer that all Paris was not laid down in 
asphalte, so as to render such a hideous mockery of burial impossible, 
It is a pleasant expedition from the hotel by the Boulevard Males. 
herbes to the Park of Monceaux. We remember the rare shrub- 
beries so carefully tended, and the fresh turf where industrious 
irrigators were always busy. There you enjoy all the charms of 
contrast, in looking at the past and —* with the present, 
The shrubberies had become a shambles. e grass has of late 
been as regularly sprinkled with blood as ever it was with water, 
and the new-turned mounds swell over death-pits capacious as 
that historical one of our London Plague, which long made 
Bunhill Fields a name of ill omen. And the sightseers owe the 
Commune a debt of gratitude for selecting the heights of Pére-la- 
Chaise for their latest fortress. It is only a pity the insurgents 
did not stand longer to their guns, and invite a heavier bombard- 
ment from the hostile batteries. But, as it was, the s 
earliest in the field might feast their eyes on the disturbed econom 
of the interior of many a family vault, and please themselves wi 
tracing the effects of the shells that disentombed the dead in a 
premature resurrection. In short, you cannot very well go wrong; 
and Paris, a Pandemonium the other day, is all at once become a 
Paradise—for those who like it. Dust and mud, disappearance of 
trottotrs and disturbance of paving-stones, are drawbacks of 
course. But you cannot have everything in the world that saw 
the rise and fall of the Commune; and if you do go holiday- 
making among ruined homes, you must submit to a faint reflection 
of the inconveniences suffered by their recent occupants. In 
common fairness the fortunate sightseer, whose tastes are so cre- 
ditable to British humanity and civilization, can hardly grumble 
at paying a penalty so slight for an enjoyment so thrilling, 


VIRGIL’S ENEAS. 


jie’ the revival, side by side, of Homeric and Virgilian study, 
it is easy to see the reflection of the two currents of con- 
trasted sentiment which are telling on the world around us. 
The cry for simpler living and simpler thinking, the revolt 
against the social and intellectual perplexities in which mo- 
dern life loses its direct and intensest joys, the craving for a 
world untroubled Wy the problems that press upon us, express 
themselves as vividly in poems like the Aly Paradise as in 
the return to the fhiad. The charm of Virgil, on the other 
hand, lies in the strange fidelity with which, across so many ages, 
he echoes those complex thoughts which make the life of our 
own. Virgil is the Tennyson of the older world; his power, like 
that of the Laureate, lies in the sympathy with which he reflects 
the strength and weakness of his time, its humanity, its new sense 
of human brotherhood, its pitifulness, its moral earnestness, its 
high conception of the purpose of life and the dignity of maz, its 
attitude of curious but condescending interest towards the past, 
its vast dreams of a future enbotied by the one poet in the en- 
during greatness of Rome, by the other in the vague dreamland of 
ial Hall. In both, too, sadder undertones mingle with this 
pride in man, this faith in his destinies—undertones of bewilder- 
ment and doubt, religious scepticism, a half-hinted “ vanitas 
vanitatum.” It is in the hero a the Idyls, and not in the hero 
of the Iliad, that we find the key to the character of Aineas. So 
far is Virgil from being the mere imitator of Homer, that im 
spite of his close and loving study of the older poem, its temper 
seems to have roused him only to poetic protest. He 

from the vast personality of Achilleus, from that incarnate 
“wrath,” heedless of divine purposes, measuring itself boldly with 
the gods, careless as a god of the fate and fortunes of men. In 
the face of this destroyer the Roman poet sets a founder of cities 
and peoples, self-forgetful, patient, loyal to a divine aim, 
with a Roman ealmness, yet touched as no Roman had yet been 
touched with pity and tendernass for the sorrows of men. The 
one poem is a song of passion, a mighty triumph of the individual 
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man, a pean of human energy in defiant isolation. The other is 
the epic of social order, of a divine law manifesting itself in the 
fortunes of the world, of the bonds that link man to his fellow- 
man, a song of duty, of self-sacrifice, of reverence, of “ piety.” It 
is in realizing the temper of the poem that we realize the temper 
of its hero. A&neas is the Arthur of the Virgilian epic, with the 
came absorption of all individuality in the nobleness of his pur- 
, the same undertone of melancholy, the same unearthly 
vagueness of outline and remoteness from the common interests 
and passions of men. As the ent of our day has embodied his 
ideal of manhood in the King, Virgil has embodied it in the hero- 
founder of his race. The virtues of the Homeric combatants are 
there—courage, endurance, wisdom in council, eloquence, chivalrous 
friendship, family affection, faith to plighted word. But with 
them mingle virtues unknown to Hector or Achilleus—temperance, 
self-control, nobleness and unselfishness of aim, loyalty to an 
inner sense of right, the “ piety ” of self-devotion and self-sacrifice, 
refinement of feeling, a pure and delicate sense of the sweetness 
of woman’s love, pity for the fallen and the weak. In a word, 
Eineas is the highest conception of human character to which the 
old world ever attained. But to the poet himself we can hardly 
doubt that his hero was something more direct and practical than 
this. None of the Roman singers is so penetrated with the sense 
of Rome. To him the rule of Augustus was at once an end and a 
beginning, a close of the long series of struggles that had fitted 
Rome to be the mistress of the world, an opening of her new and 
ightier career as a ruler and reconciler of the nations. Again 
“4 again his song is broken by Divine prophecies of Roman 
greatness, of the work the city was to do in warring down the rebels 
against her universal sway, in showing clemency to the conquered, 
in reconciling hostile peoples, in ruling with peace and justice the 
world of a new civilization, in welding the nations together into 
a new human race. Nowhere does his song rise to a higher 
deur than when he sings the destinies of Rome, the majest: 
of her all-embracing empire, the long peace of the world beneat 
her sway. But in the very forefront uf this dream of the future 
he sets the ideal of the new Roman by whom this mighty task 
should be wrought, the picture of one who by self-mastery had 
learnt to be master of men. 

The story of A&neas is kept throughout in strict subordination 
to this thought of Rome. The mood of Virgil seems constant] 
to be fluctuating between a pathetic sense of the toils and self- 
devotion, the suffering and woe, that run through his national his- 
tory, and the final greatness which they bought. His poem draws 
both these impressions together in the figure of Aineas. He is 
the representative of that “ piety,” that faith in his race and its 
destiny, which had drawn the Roman from his little settlement on 
the hills beside Tiber to the vast empire “beyond the Garyman- 
tians and the Indians.” All the endurance, the suffering, the 
patriotism, the self-devotion of generation after generation, is in- 
carnate in him, It is by his mouth that in the darkest hours 
of national trial Roman seems to say to Roman, “Oh passi 
graviura, dabit Deus his quoque finem.” It is to this “end” that 
the wanderings of A&neas, like the labours of consul and dictator, 
inevitably tend. It is the firm faith in such a close that gives its 
peculiar character to the pathos of the Aineid. Rome is before us 
throughout, “ per tot discrimina rerum tendimus in Latium.” 
It is not as a mere tale of romance that we follow the wander- 
ings of “the man who first came from Trojan shores to Italy.” 
They are the sacrifice by which the father of the Roman race 
wrought out the greatness of his people, the toils he endured 
“dum conderet urbem.” The sufferings he bears are to be the 
joy of generations to come, “forsan et hec olim meminisse 
juvabit.” “Ttaliam quero patriam” is the key-note of the 
Mneid, but the Quest is no self-sought quest of his own. 
“Ttaliam non xr sequor,” he pleads, as Dido turns from him 
in the Elysian Fieids with eyes of speechless reproach. He is the 
chosen instrument of a Divine purpose working out its ends alike 
across his own buffetings from shore to shore or the love-tortures of 
the Phoenician Queen. The memorable words that he addresses to 

ares are in fact the faith of his own career. “Cede Deo,” “bend 
before a will higher as well as stronger than thine own.” But it 
is in this very submission to the Divine order that he himself 
soars into greatness, The figure of the warrior who is so insigni- 
ficant in the Homeric story of the fight around Troy becomes that 
of a hero in the horror of its capture. He comes before us the 
survivor of an immense fall, with the sadness of lost home 
and slaughtered friends, not even suffered to fall amidst the 

eck, but driven forth by voices of the fates to new toils and a 
distant glory. He may not die ; his “ moriamur ” is answered by 
the reiterated “Depart” of the gods, the “heu, fuge!” of the 
shade of Hector. The vision of the great circle of the 
gods fighting against Troy drives him forth in despair to a life of 
exile. The carelessness of despair is over him as he drifts from 

id to land ; “ Sail where you will,” he cries to his pilot, “one 
land is as good as another now Troy is gone.” More and more 
he recognises himself as the agent of a Divine purpose, but all 
Personal joy in life has fled. Like Dante, he feels the bitterness 
of exile, how hard it is to climb another's stairs, how bitter to eat 
another's bread. Here and there he meets waifs and strays of 
the great wreck, fugitives like himself, but who have found a re- 
fuge and a new Troy on foreign shores. He greets them, but he 
May not stay. At last the very themselves seem to have 
given him the passionate love of Dido, but again the fatal “De- 
part” tears him from her arms. The chivalrous love of Pallas 
‘asts for a moment its light and glory round his life, but the light 


and glory sink into gloom again beneath the spear of Turnus. He 
is left alone with his destiny to the very end, but it is a destiny 
that has grown into a passion, absorbing the very life of man ~ 
Italiam magnam Gryneus A 
Hic amor, hee patria est. 

The real nature of Aineas stands out in strange contrast to the 
loneliness of his purpose and career. Achilleus in the Homeric 
picture sits solitary in his tent, bound as it were to the affections 
of earth by the one tie of his friendship for Patroclos. No figure 
has ever been painted by a poet’s pen more terrible in the loneli- 
ness of its wrath, its sorrow, its revenge. But Virgil has sur- 
rounded Aineas with the ties and affections of home. In the 
awful night with which his story opens, the loss of Creusa, the 
mocking embrace in which the lost wife flies from his arms, form 
his farewell to Troy. “Thrice strove I there to clasp my arms 
about her neck ”—every scholboy knows the famous lines :— 

Thrice I essayed her neck to clasp, 
Thrice the vain semblance mocked my grasp, 
As wind or slumber light. 
Amid all the terror of the flight the figure of his child star's out 
bright against the darkness, touched with a tenderness which 
Virgil seems to reserve for his child-pictures:— 
Dextre se parvus Iulus 
Implicuit, sequiturque patrem non passibus uis. 
“His steps scarce matching with my stride.” Mr. Conington’s 
translation hardly renders the fond little touch of the Virgilian 
phrase, a phrase only possible to a lover of children. But the 
whole escape is the = of a family. Not merely child and 
wife, but father and household, accompany AEneas. Life, he tells 
them, when they bid him leave them to their fate, is worthless 
without them :— 
Now, whether fortune smiles or lowers, 
One risk, one safety shall be ours. 
And the “ commune periclum, una salus” runs throughout all his 
wanderings. The common love of his boy is one of the bonds that 
link Dido with Aineas, and a yet more exquisite touch of poetic 
tenderness makes his affection for Ascanius the one final motive 
for his severance from the Queen. Not merely the will of the 
gods drives him from Carthage, but the sense of the wrong done 
to his child :— 
Me puer Ascanius, capitisque injuria cari, 
Quem regno Hesperix fraudo et fatalibus arvis. 
His friendship is as warm and constant as his love for father or 
child. At the two great crises of his life, the thought of Hector 
stirs a new outpouring of passionate regret. It is the vision of 
Hector which rouses him from the slumber of the terrible 
night when Troy was taken; no vision of the hero glovified 
by death, but as the memory of that last pitiful sight of 
the corse dragged at the chariot wheels of Achilleus had stamped 
it for ever on the mind of his friend. It is as though all sedthes: 
tion of his greatness had been blotted out by the shame and terror 
of his fall, “‘ quantum mutatus ab illo Tlectore!” But the gory 
hair and the mangled form only quicken the passionate longing 
of his friend :— 
Quibus Hector ab oris 
Expectate venis? 
The tears, the “ mighty groan,” burst forth again as in the 
tapestry of the Sidonian temple he sees pictured anew the story of 
Hector’s fall :— 
Ut spolia, ut currus, utque ipsum corpus amici. 
In the hour of his last combat the thought of his brother in arms 
again returns to him, and the memory of his “ uncle Hector” is the 
spur to nobleness and valour which he bequeaths to his boy. The 
chivalrous affection of Pallas brightens the close of his toils, aud 
the words with which the ees all but ends, “ Pallas te hoe 
vulnere, Pallas immolat,” show how anxious the poet was to 
impress on his reader this characteristic of his hero. But througi- 
out it is this refinement of — this tenderness and sensitive- 
ness to affection, that Virgil has loved to paint in the character of 
£neas. To him Dido's charm lies in her being the one pitying 
face that has as yet met his own. Divine as he is, the child, like 
Achilleus, of a goddess, he broods with a tender melancholy over 
the sorrows of his fellow-men. “Sunt lacryme rerum et nien‘em 
mortalia tangunt ” are words in which Sainte-Beuve has foun the 
secret of the Amneid: they are at any rate the key to the cla- 
racter of Aineas. Like the poet of our own days, he longs for 
“the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is 
still” :— 
Cur dextrx jungere dextram 
Non datur, ac veras audire et reddere voces ? 
He is not of those epical heroes “ that delight in war.” The joy 
in sheer downright fighting which rings through Homer is utterly 
absent from the Aneid. Stirring and picturesque as is “ The 
Gathering of the Clans,” brilliant a3 is the painting of the last 
combat with Turnus, we feel everywhere the touch of a poct of 
peace. Virgil seems to protest in his very hero pe the poetic 
compulsion that drags him to the battle-field. On the eve of his 
final triumph, Zneas 
incusat voce Latinum : 
Testaturque deos iterum se ad proclia cogi. 
Even when host is marshalled against host, the thought of recon- 
ciliation is always kept steadily to the front. The bitter cry of the 
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hero asks, in the very heat of the contest, why bloodshed should 
divide peoples who were destined to be one. Sn 
In touches such as these it is easy to see what critics are accus- 

tomed to style a “compliment” to Augustus. But the loving 
admiration of Virgil hardly stooped to the flattery of compliments. 
‘fo him Augustus was the founder of a new Rome, the Aineas who 
across the long wanderings and strife of civil war had brought her 
into quiet waters, and Sound warring factions into a peaceful 
people. Virgil felt, as even we can feel so many ages later, the 
sense of a high mission, the calm, silent recognition of a vast work 
to be done, which lifted the cold, passionless Imperator into great- 
ness. It was the bidding of Augustus that had called him from 
his “ rustic measure” to this song of Rome, and the thought of 
Augustus blended, whether he would or not, with that Rome of 
the future which seemed growing up under his hands. Unlike, 
too, as Virgil was to the Emperor, there was a common 
undertone of melancholy that drew the two men together. 
The wreck of the older faiths, the lingering doubt whether good 
was after all the strongest thing in the world, whether “the 
gods” were always on the side of justice and right, throws 
its gloom over the noblest passages of the Aineid. It is the 
same doubt, hardened by the temper of the man into a colder 
and more mocking scepticism, that sounds in the “plaudite et 
valete” of the deathbed of Augustus. The Emperor had played 
his part well, but it was a part, that he could hardly persuade 
himself to be real. All that wisdom and power could do had 
been done, but Augustus had no faith in the great fabric he had 
reared. Virgil drew faith in the fortunes of Rome from his own 
enthusiasm, but to him too the moral order of the world brought 
only the melancholy doubt of Hamlet. Everywhere we feel “ the 
pity on’t.” The religious theory of the universe, the order of the 
world around him, jars at every step with his moral faith. Auneas 
is the reflection of a time out of joint. Everywhere among good 
men there was the same moral earnestness, the same stern resolve 
after nobleness and grandeur of life, and everywhere there was 
the same inability to harmonize this moral life with the experience 
of the world. A noble stoicism breathes in the character of 
/Eneas, the virtue of the virtuous man, refined and softened by a 
poet’s pitifulness, heightened above all by the lingering doubt 
whether there were any necessary connexion between virtue and 
the divine order of things around it. 

Di tibi, si qua pios respectant numina, si quid 

Usquam Justitia est, et mens sibi conscia recti, 

Pramia digna ferant ! 
The words glow, so to speak, with moral earnestness, but through 
them we feel the doubt whether, after all, uprightness and a good 
conscience were really the object of a divine care. Heaven had 
flown further off from earth than in the days of the Iliad. The 
laws of the universe, as time had revealed them, the current 
of human affairs, the very might of the colossal Empire in which 
the world of civilization found itself prisoned, all seemed to be 
dwarfing man, Man remained, the sad stern manhood of the Stoic, 
the spirit that breathes through the character of Aineas, enduring, 
baffled, yet full of a faith that the very storms that drove him from 
sea to sea were working out some mysterious and divine order. 
Man was greater than his fate :— 

Quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur, 

Quicquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 
There is the same sad Cato-like stoicism in the words with which 
Eneas addresses himself to his final combat :— 

Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 

Fortunam ex aliis, 
But the “dis aliter visum” meets us at every step. Ripheus is 
the most just and upright among the warriors of Troy, but he is 
the first to fall. An inscrutable mystery hangs around the order of 
the world. Men of harder, colder temper shrug their shoulders, and 
like Augustus repeat their “vanitas vanitatum” with a smile o* 
contempt at the fools who take life in earnest. Nobler and more 
sensitive souls carry about with them “the pity of it.” It is this 
melancholy that flings its sad grace over the verse of the neid. 
We close it as we close the Idyls, with the King’s moumful cry 
in our ears. But the Roman stoicism is of harder and manlier 
stuff than the chivalrous spiritualism of Arthur. The ideal of the 
old world is of nobler, sterner tone than the ideal of the new. 
Even with death and ruin around him, and the mystery of the 
world darkening his soul, man remains man and master of his fate. 
The suffering and woe of the individual find amends in the great- 
ness and welfare of the race. We pity the wandering of Acneas, 
but his wanderings found the city. The dream of Arthur vanishes 
as the dark bout dies into a dot upon the mere; the dream of 
/Eneas becomes Rome. . 


PIUS IX, AND HIS CLERGY. 


Seve late estimable Archbishop of Paris was, in one sense, 

age | less happy in the time than honoured in the circum- 
stances of his cruel death. That he should at once be eagerly 
claimed as a martyr by those who in life were his bitterest op- 
ponents, and who would never have dared to ger his supposed 
adherence to their views while he was still alive to contradict 
them, was only to be expected. This indecent haste to make 
capital out of his — removal will neither injure his 
memory nor benefit the cause of those who are so anxious to 
whitewash it from the reproach of an honourable consistency. 


Meanwhile he has passed to his rest amidst the reverence ang 
regrets of good men of all communions, and he has been spareg 
the spectacle of humiliation which is just now being furnished by 
too many not only of his colleagues in the episcopate but of hig 
colleagues in the tight he made for “liberty and faith ”—never jn 
his mind disjoined from one another—at the Vatican Synod last 
year. The long promised Pastoral of the German bishops, to whieh 
we have before adverted in these columns, has at length made its 
appearance, with twenty-three signatures, which include, we 
believe, the names of all the German bishops except Hefele; not, 
of course, those of the Austrian and Hungarian pre Thus. 
it is signed by all who put their hand a year and a half ago to 
the Fulda Pastoral, which promised that no new doctrine would 
be defined at the Council. And a very singular document it j 
whether we consider the signataries or the contents. How far jt 
will answer its professed purpose of checking the movement of 
the “old Catholics,” which is rapidly spreading throughout Ger 
many, remains to be seen. That the attempt to extract from the 
Pope some ofticial disclaimer of certain consequences of the new 
dogma has proved, as it was sure to prove, a failure, may be in- 
ferred from the bishops giving their own non-natural glosses on 
the doctrine simply on their own authority. At a time when the 
Ultramontane party throughout Europe is in transports of excite. 


‘ment in the confident hope of a restoration of the Temporal Power 


by the arms of Henry V. of France, the Court of Rome is not 
likely to abate one iota of its secular or spiritual claims. 

The Pastoral of course begins with anathematizing in thestro 
terms all who refuse “full interior and exterior assent” to the de- 
crees of the Vatican Council, or who “let themselves be misled by 
such as place their own private judgment above the divine autho- 
rity of the Church ;” referring of course to Dr. Dillinger and such 
other learned Catholics, including Lord Acton, as met at Munich 
the other day fo concert their plan of action. But having thus 
satisfied their obligations to the Pope, the bishops try to satisfy 
their obligations to their own people and their own consciences by 
laying down certain canons of interpretation which might perhaps 
render the dogma practically innocuous, but only by reducing ity 
sense, with Mr. Maskell, to “ almost nothing.” ‘Their first obser- 
vation, that it is wrong to misquote or misinterpret the decrees of 


the Council in a sense which they do not properly bear, is in itself 


a truism; but the bishops fail to recognise that it applies not to 
their adversaries but to themselves. ‘i’his will become clearer as 
we proceed. The Council, they assure their readers, bas assigned 
to the Pope no greater power than he has always possessed; for 
his authority is limited “ by revelation, by the divine law, and by 
the divine constitution of the Church ”—of all which, however, 
he is the sole authorised exponent; nor has it ascribed to him 
“ personal infallibility ”—which is true in the letter, though it is 
not easy to see how an infallibility expressly declared to be inde- 
pendent of any one else’s consent can be other than personal. As 


to the Pope having always possessed the power assigned to him 


in the Vatican decrees, it is enough to observe here that, as 
Bishop Hefele is at least well versed in Church history, we do 
not wonder that he was ashamed to sign the Pastoral. We 
are next informed that it is “a calumny contradicted by facts” 
to say that the Catholic Church and her doctrine are dan- 
gerous to States and Governments, for the Church first taught 
ihe duty of obedience to authority for conscience sake. Be it 
so: but the question is not about the teaching of the Church, 
but the claims of the Papacy. And again, we say that it is 
not wonderful that the one German bishop who is an historian 
should have declined to subscribe this statement. The next re- 
mark of the bishops, that it does not belong to civil governments 
to decide on questions of doctrine, has the minor demerit of being 
purely irrelevant. When they add that it is equally untrue to 
attribute to the State the power of deciding on questions of Chureh 
roperty, they are no doubt strictly borne out in their assertion by 
infallible Papal decrees; but there is nevertheless no Catholic 
Government which does not habitually contravene these decrees. 
The main gist of the Pastoral, however, consists in the last canon 
of interpretation laid down, where we meet even more astounding 
assertions than any yet referred to. It is a groundless fear, we are 
told, that the new dogma tends to bring back “the hierarchical 
medieval system.” ell, the time and method of restoring it 
may be a matter of discretion in these degenerate days, but that 
it ought to be restored, whenever and wherever it is feasible, ‘is 
abundantly evident from the declarations of the infallible Syllabus, 
and the luminous expositions of its ablest Jesuit interpreters, like 
Schrader, which we te to commend to the notice of the German 
bishops. But they clench their general principle by a particular 
assertion, which we have read over and over again to make sure we 
had read itright. There it stands, however, in black and white:— 
“Of all the Bulls cited by our adversaries as dangerous to the State, 
one only is dogmatic, the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VILL, and 
that was accepted by a General Council.” Considering its contents, 
we should have thought that one would be enough. But, not to 
refer here to other medieval decisions, if ever Bull was d 
and issued ex cathedrd, the Cum ex Apostolatis officio of Paul IV., 
and the In Cand Domini, finally authenticated by Pius V., are 
cases in point. The former roundly asserts the supremacy 
the Pope over princes and kingdoms; he judges all, and can be 
judged by none, and whoever gives any aid to any heretical or 
schismatical prince thereby forfeits his dominions to the Pope, 
who may bestow them on princes obedient to himself. The J» 
Cand Domini, publicly read out at Rome every year on a 
Thursday till the time of Ganganelli, is even more explicit. 
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And now let us turn from the German ‘to the English Roman 

Catholic bishops. We do not here refer to Dr. Manning’s in- 

ious device the other day for issuing a joint Pastoral—a — 
never done before except when a Provincial Synod had been hel 
—simply for the sake of committing all his colleagues to certain 
obiter dicta on infallibility lugged head and shoulders into an 
address on Catholic Poor Schools. So clumsy a method of securing 
adhesion is in fact a confession of weakness, and the document 
itself bears traces of hesitating revision, just enough to destroy its 
point without altering its su ce, ‘after it had passed from its 
author’s hand. Nor are we speaking now of the address to the 
Pope on his jubilee, read out last Sunday in the churches of the 
ofthe Archbishop, “ r reading this address to the people, give 
them to endemic that your signature will be attached to it in 
their behalf”! In fact, we have not seen the address, which it was 
not perhaps thought prudent to publish, till this remarkable process 
of vicarious signature was ao accomplished. But the Latin 
address to the Pope, which all the Roman Catholic clergy in 
England are expected to sign, but which in fact some of 
them have declined to sign, has found its into the Tablet, 
and, so far as it does not consist of pious platitudes, is not less 
rematkable in its dealing with contemporary history than the 
German Pastoral ‘in its dealing with the history of the past. There 
is nothing, it has been said, so misleading as facts, except 
figures. After reading the following passage, it is impossible not 
impressed with the force of the caring. If this "be 
i a correct description of the Papacy of Pius IX., what is 
ordinarily" understood by “ facts” must a delusive mirage. 
We give the extract exactly as it stands :— 

Gaudemus porro hance Tibi gratiam ci lege a Deo fuisse concessam, ut 
operibus quoque Petri Patri omnes posse exornare. Gentes enim incredulas 
ad ‘fidem revocasti ; hereses oppressisti ; infidelitatem extirpasti. Factiones 
aTe amote, magistratusque sunt suffulti: quin et Ecclesix non modo per- 
fecisti unitatem, sed et orbi terrarum perfectam commonstristi. Accedit et 
adauctus 4 Te Sanctoram numerus, et nova sub Tuis auspiciis gemma ipsius 
Beate Marie Virginis eorone inserta. 


The opening statement that Pius IX. has rae not only the 
en but the works of St. Peter might by old-fashioned persons 
thought a little presumptuous, if not profane; but let that pass. 
it is the details which are so perplexing to the uninitiated. 
“Thou hast recalled to faith unbelieving nations.” Here all 
‘turns on the precise meaning of “‘revocisti.” No doubt Pius IX. 
has “called the spirits from the vasty deep” in tones of alternate 
entreaty and anathema as loud as ever issued from any of his 
predecessors. But if it is meant that the “spirits,” or the 
Gations, did “come when they were called”—and the wording 
and context seem to imply as much—we are sorely puzzled ‘to 
know what nations are referred to. And yet we ought not to 
be perplexed, for it is clear from what shortly follows that all 
infidel nations have been converted under the present Pontilicate ; 
“infidelitatem extirpasti.” We look round on the millions of 
unbelieving Chinese, where so many Catholic missionaries and 
nuns have lately been on the two hundred million 
Indian Brahminists, on the vast extent of Mahometanism, on 
—but why proceed? Nothing is so delusive as facts, 
figures. “Infidelity is exti ,’ and they are all converted 
to the bosom of the Catholic Church, though we in our 
ignorance knew it not. One clause we have omitted, “hereses 
‘Oppressisti.” if by heresies be meant heretics, the statement is 
lot unintelligible. Pius IX. certainly did his best last year to 
oppress” the heretical minority of the Council, and has done his 
to oppress their followers since, not without some success, 
But in the next sentemce we are all at sea again. If factions have 
removed and magistrates supported by Pio Nono, it would 
Seem that in Italy at least the faction removed was that which 
defended his own tottering throne, while in France persons exer- 
cising the functions of magistrates have been engaged in murder- 
Sew cle And what next follows is more wondrous still. 
i present Pope has not only 


n perfected the unity of the Church 

made its perfection manifest to mankind. Ants perfecting it, 

‘we had imagined it was heresy to say the unity of the Church was 
over imperfect, but that its perfection has not always been equally 


‘and is‘not'coniplete.” The 


manifest to mankind may readily be admitted. And we should 


have thought, in our blin that there was never a time when 


it was less manifest than now, exeept perhaps during the t 
schism of the Aashipemee. Why, the stern anathemas and halting 
explanations and frightened appeals of the German bishops are 
sufficient indications of a condition of feeling which does not 
look very like perfect unity. But we are wrong; its perfection 
is “ manifest to the whole world.” The last sentence we seem 
more easily to understand. To be sure, “the numberof Saints” 
has not been “augmented” by Pius LX. in quite the same way 
as by St. Peter. e have never heard, for instance, of three 
thousand being converted at once by his ing. But if he has 
made no saints by his preaching, he has done what St..Peter never 
did—he has canonized a good many of them. One of the last, if 
we remember right, was a Spanish inquisitor, Peter de Arbuis 
by name, whose cruelties were so exceptional, even among that 
murderous fraternity, that he gained the crown. of om from 
the hands of the outr relations of one of his unhappy victims. 
Perhaps it would have wiser not to have recalled that particular 
distinction of the present. Pontificate. Tomany Roman Catholics it 
may also seem thatthe less said about “the new gem inserted in the 
Virgin’s crown” the better. On the whole, however, we must 
congratulate the compiler of this clerical address on his achieve- 
ment. It wasa bold stroke of the German bishops to prove from 
history that the new dogma makes no di at all in the 
immemorial faith or discipline of the Church. But to maintain 
that the Church, under the rule of the present Pope, has ex- 
tinguished heresy, extirpated infidelity, suppressed revolution, and 
revealed her perfect unity with papa, She splendour to the 
eyes of the world, is a streteh of more sub. audacity. 


MR. COLE'S UNIVERSAL ‘ART INVENTORY. 


Fi speaking last week of the Universal Catalogue of Art Books 
projected by Mr. Cole, C.B., we greatly understated the truth 
as to the expenditure of public money upon an undertaking mani- 
festly useless. It was declared by competent authorities tha 
such a catalogue would be too imperfect to have ‘any value unless 
an ‘expenditure was incurred upon it which even Mr, Cole’s auda- 
city could hardly venture to propose. ‘But although the mon- 
strous scheme of printing this catalogue as am advertisement in 
the Times-was abandoned as soon. as public was attracted 
to it, yet Mr. Cole proceeded in ‘a less ostentatious manner with 
his catalogue; and he has finished it ‘and commenced another 
‘work of the same kind. “The Universal Art Inventory” is in 
Progress at this moment, and an explanation might be usefully 
emanded in the House of Commons of its probable cost, and of 
the advantage ex to be derived from it. The godfathers of 
this second project of Mr. Cole were Earl Granville and Mr. 
Bruce, who, as “ my Lords,” undertook to ‘cause to be compiled 
“ general art inventories, briefly ene J the most remarkable 
objects which are known to exist, and showing the locality and 
site where they may be seen and studied.” It may be conjec- 
tured that “ Lords” ‘were scarcely aware ‘of the deur of 
‘the ‘enterprise which they, to use a big word, “inaugurated ” by 
this modest mimute. The work'was begun, or at least began to 
‘be talked ‘about, in 1864, and itis m hand, and apparently far 
from ‘its end—for we ‘will not 7. letion—now. It never 
‘can My ‘possibility be complete; if it should end during 
Mr. Cole’s lifetime, we may be sure that that ‘indefatigable 
gentleman ‘will begin ‘another work of the same kind. He has 
published ‘at ‘the national se a'volume of this catalogue for 
‘the mt ‘year, with a ce’written by himself which states 
‘that “‘ the work must be considered as little more than a beginning, 
proofs of several divisions of the work, 
— up’to 1868, have been submitted to several authorities 
su ions, and certain persons whom Mr. Cole proceeds to 
name ‘have ‘been ‘so good as ‘to ‘furnish additions and corrections 
‘which have been incorporated with the present edition. “I have 
receive great assistance from Miss Henrietta Lindsay Cole. 
Thanks are due to all, but especially to Mrs. Higford Burr, for the 
‘extent of her contributions.” All this, and much ‘more, is printed 
by'the Queen’sPrintersin a volume which maybe bought for zs. 6d., 
and which we ‘should think would find very few purchasers. But 
probably neither “my Lords ” nor Mr. Cole expected that even the 
‘contributions of Mrs. Higford Burr and the assistance of Miss Cole 
could maike the publication, ina pecuniarysense, profitable. The most 
alarming feature of the project is that itappears destined to’endure 
as long as the house ef Cole flourishes. Energetic ladies will supply 
cantiilietions without limit, and ‘the female progeny of the present 
editor will no doubt be prepared to render “ assistance” in 
arrangi contributions in future volumes of the ne \ 
still ing inventory. The present volume comprises only 
“Mosaics and Stained Glass,” and it pretends to be no:more than 
an imperfect basis to which further notices: may be added. The 
family of Cole may be regarded'as selected and set apart for the per- 
formance of the sacred rites of ‘the or for the 
national benefit and at the nationalexpense. “ With 
public spirit, gave permission to have: preliminary notices of objects 


extracted from his series of valuable handbooks,” ‘and h the 
talent of Miss Cole began to exert itself for the publi We 
do not understand that even Mr. Cole himself ; that the 
work thus begun can ever be completed. The — of Conti- 
nental 


Museums, in answer to requests made to them through the 


the German bishops indi explain whether these Bulls are not eZ 
« dogmatic,” or whether they are not “dangerous”? As to the = 
General Council which accepted the Unam Sanctam, what is =e 
meant is Leo X.’s fifth Lateran Synod, a packed assembly of pee 
about 
better 
discussion W: 
the ancient = 
modern Concordats, sanctioned by the Holy See. True, but these oe 
Coneordats were wrung from the necessities of the Popes, and on 
jnfallibilist principles are simply dependent on their will. They Bee 
are a concession to the hardness of men’s hearts, till the convenient : 
season for reasserting claims, never —— but only suspended, eS 
may arrive. For the present, as the Civilta Cattolica puts it, 
Christian States have ceased to exist; human society is again aga 
become heathen, and is like an earthly ——. no breath from : 
heaven.” And ‘therefore, according ‘to eemann, the Jesuit : 
interpreter of the Syllabus, the Church will act with the ee : 
greatest prudence in the use of her temporal power, according to 
altered circumstances, and will not aé present adopt her entire | 
medieval policy. But, if the Pope be infallible, not one jot of it ‘ 
| 
} 
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Foreign Office, stated that their catalogues were imperfect. A 
note addressed to the British Minister at Turin by the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, states that “ Les Catalogues ne sont 
certes pas une description compléte et détaillée des collections 
dont il s’agit, car aucun des dits établissements ne posstde des 
catalogues complets imprimés, ce qui serait pour quelques-uns 
surtout une ceuvre tellement colossale et dispendieuse, qu’on ne 
saurait penser & la faire exécuter en ce moment.” This note was 
written in 1865, so that Mr. Cole had early notice that he was 
preparing to do what was impossible. If the museums of Italy 

ave no complete catalogues, Mr. Cole’s Inventory must be as re- 
gards that country incomplete, or he must make it complete by 
sending persons from England for that ee purpose. He has 
not yet ventured to propose to do this at the national expense, but 
he has, as we understand, availed himself of the assistance of tour- 
ists who had, or pretended to have, a knowledge of art. The 
extensive contributions of Mrs. Higford Burr, for which Mr. Cole 
renders thanks, are probably the result of tours in which a taste 
for exploration of curiosities was stimulated by the assurance that 
whatever the tourist wrote would be published by Mr. Cole. We 
mow nothing and say nothing as to the quality of the contribu- 
tions of Mrs. Higford Burr, but it is manifest that the compliment 
bestowed on her will call forth an army of enterprising ladies, who, 
with more zeal than knowledge, will scour the Continent in search 
of works of art which they may describe in future editions of Mr. 
Cole’s Inventory. The mania for examining and describing anti- 
quities, real or supposed, is only partially kept in check by the 
expense of printing, and that Mr. Cole, under the authority of 
“ my Lords,” promises that the nation shall defray. 

The Foreign Office, putin motion by “ my Lords,” obtained from 
various Continental authorities opinions publicly expressed that 
Mr. Cole’s Inventory would be useless. The Prussian Minister of 
Public Instruction wrote:—* The collection of trustworthy and com- 
plete material in the sense wished by Her Majesty’s Government, 
which should extend even to church treasures, would be a work 
which would take up a great space of time even for persons edu- 
cated for this purpose.’ Persons properly qualified must be sent 
all over Europe to do in its several countries what the Govern- 
ments thereof did not care to do for themselves. With all the 
experience which Europe has had of British peels, the 
Prussian Minister did not believe that we should go that 
length, nor did Mr. Cole venture to propose to do so. He pro- 
cured all the manuscript and printed catalogues that could be 
had, and employed his family and friends upon them with 

te and scissors. Thus he necessarily produces an imperfect 
Spain, but he has probably persuaded himself and “my 
Lords” that such an Inventory is Potter than none at all. We 
say, on the other hand, that the specimen which Mr. Cole has 
published is either wholly valueless, or of too little value to 
justify the expense of printing it. The British nation, cultivating 
the Fine Arts under the guidance of Mr. Cole, reminds us painfully 
of some rich contractor investing in “ bigotry and virtue,” for 
which he pays large prices at the bidding of some pretended 
connoisseur who just enough knowledge and con- 
fidence to compel those who are altogether ignorant to bow to 
his authority. It would be almost better to have no Department of 
Science and Art at all than to place at the head of ita man who is 
capable of doing what Mr. Cole does without being ashamed of it. 
The Universal Art Catalogue, which we had erroneously sup- 
posed to have been discontinued in deference to the public outcry 
against it in 1867, was quietly but pertinaciously proceeded with, 
and has been professedly completed. We assert, and we are sure 
that on inquiry it would appear, that this catalogue is almost, or 
altogether, worthless. We quoted last week from a Parliamentary 
Paper of 1867, in which the story of its inception and progress 
up to the point of advertising a portion of it in the Times is clearly 
told. We believe that after that date other portions of it were 
ee in Notes and Queries, and other portions were printed 
y the Queen’s Printers. The whole is now advertised among the 
publications issued by the Science and Art Department, “In two 
volumes. Foolscap 4to., half bound in morocco. Price £2 28. od.” 
Thus Mr. Cole has, in his sense, completed a work which we had 
mistakenly sup he had abandoned in deference to the strongly 
expressed opinion of competent judges that it was not worth its 
cost. Earl Granville and Mr. Bruce were, as we have said, the 
Ministers under whose authority this scheme was originally 
launched. But, whoever has presided at the Council Office since 
og all alike have found that it was vain to contend against 

Mr. Cole, who might apply to himself the lines of Tennyson :— 

Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

There is reason to believe that “my Lords” were so disturbed 
at the revelations of 1867 that they contemplated abandoning the 
project of the Univ Catalogue. But Mr. Cole, to use a 
vulgar saying, “stuck to his stuff,” and “my Lords” yielded to 
the influence of a mind more resolute than theirs. The Cata- 
logue is as complete as it ever will be, and the Inventory is proceed- 
ing in the manner we have attempted to describe. It is to be 
hoped that the House of Commons will insist upon having some 
definite statement of the actual and probable cost of this work, and 
will then proceed to form an — ofits value. Let us remember 
that all these proceedings of Mr. Cole’s are professedly directed to 
the advancement of education, in which it has generally been 
thought essential to distinguish between the reality and the pre- 
tence of work. The money which is wasted at the bidding of 


Mr. Cole might buy a few rare specimens of art which would teach 
more than any quantity of inventorial and descriptive writing, eyen 
supposing it to be of far higher quality <han that which is supplied 
by Mr. Cole. 


THE CANADIAN SOLUTION OF THE ARMY QUESTION, 


i igee= attention has been during the last year so much 
absorbed by discussions as to the best military organization 
for the mother-country, thet scarcely a thought has been be. 
stowed upon the defences of our numerous colonies. In f 
the latter question has been dismissed in a very summary manner 
the colonies having been in effect told that they must look after 
themselves. Now a settlement of the relation of the colonies 
to the mother-country is, in our opinion, cone of the mogt 
important political problems of the day, the solution of which 
cannot much longer be deferred, and in that solution it wil] 
be, above all things, necessary to determine definitely and on g 
eneral plan how those colonies are to be defended. It seems to 
c admitted on all sides that in future only a very small body 
of Imperial troops will be stationed in the colonies, but that 
in case of hostilities Imperial succour will be afforded to the 
utmost of our ability. That Imperial succour must, however, 
under any circumstances, be very small and em res tardy, 
It_is necessary, therefore, that each colony should be able both 
to withstand the first onset of the enemy, and also to supple 
ment the Imperial reinforcements by a substantial colonial fore, 
We may hope in time that the colonies, instead of being, as at 
present, a source of military weakness to the mother-country, ma 
furnish powerful contingents for Federal service beyond their 
own limits, and thus add largely to the military strength of 
the Empire. Before this desirable result can be attained, 
the political relations of colonies and mother-country will 
have to be determined, and it will probably be some years 
before these can be settled. In the meantime it is a matter of 
absolute necessity that each colony should adopt such a military 
organization for defensive purposes as will enable it, at all events, to 
resist not only filibustering raids, but also the first brunt of an in- 
vasion by a regular hostile force. To the credit of the Confedera- 
tion of British North America be it spoken, that portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions has thoroughly recognised both its duty and 
its interest, and has already set on foot a military organization 
which has on several occasions frustrated Fenian raids, and would 
enable it to hold its own against even a regular American invasion 
until the arrival of succour from England. It is true that the 
Canadian army consists merely of militia, but if it be remembered 
that the American regular forces are few in number, and scattered 
all over a vast territory, that the bulk of any invading force 
would be composed of men even less highly trained than the 
Canadian levies, and that the country is eminently favourable to 
irregular warfare, it will, we think, be admitted that the force in 
question is equal to its task, which is defence, not offence. 

While we in England have been employed in noisily discussing 
the best defensive organization, the Canadians appear to have quietly, 
and with a minimum both of cost to the country and of hardship 
to individuals, solved the question. Indeed, we should say that, 
with the exception of Prussia and Switzerland, Canada is far in 
advance, as regards defensive organization, of every country in the 
world. After calm consideration and successive elaborations, the 
following results have been attained. The foundation of the system 
is the axiom that every man owes it to his country to serve gn its 
defence against its enemies. All British subjects between the 
of eighteen and sixty—with a few necessary exceptions—are liable 
to military service. The exceptions referred to are judges, ministers 
of religion, professors in colleges or Universities, the officials in 
penitentiaries and public lunatic asylums, persons disabled by infir 
mity, and the only son of a widow, being her sole support. Half- 
pay and retired officers of the re army and navy, sailors and 
pilots when employed in their calling, and masters of public schools 
are enrolled, but are only liable to actual service in case of actual 
war, invasion, or insurrection. All others are both enrolled, and liable 
to serve when called upon, and are divided into four classes, which 
are to be called out successively as may be necessary. The above 
four classes, comprising the whole—with mere nominal exceptions 
—of the adult population of the colony, constitute the regular or 
reserve Militia. The total population of the North American 
Confederation is estimated at about four millions, and the number 
liable to service at about 675,000 men. For purposes of organi- 
zation, the whole country is divided into nine military districts, 
which are further subdivided into twenty-two brigade and one 
hundred and eighty-six regimental divisions, which latter az 
again divided into company divisions. The Minister of Militis 
and Defence is at the head of the whole organization, and is a 
sisted by a chief executive officer styled the ar ag who 
has under him at headquarters a deputy. The Militia of each 
district is under the command of a deputy adjutant-general, 
in each brigade division there is a brigade major, who seems, 
however, to be simply a staff officer, and to exercise no 
command. Toeach regimental division are assigned a lieutenant 
colonel and two majors, and to each company division a captain 
and two subalterns. The regimental and company divisions core 

nd as closely as possible to electoral and municipal divisioms. 
Yhe regimental officers attached to the Reserve Militia reside 2 
their respective districts, and are ae principally for purposes 
of enrolment and ballot; consequently, the recruiting and organizing 
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staff would not be, as would be the case with us, dislocated in the 
event of an invasion, but a continual flow of recruits to the active 
army could be kept up. The organization we have described, except 
ys regards deputy adjutant-generals and, to a certain extent, brigade 
majors, is essentially of a reserve character, and opie provides 
for the immediate carrying out of any measures deemed necessar 
without imposing any actual duty in time of peace. In England, 
on the contrary, the organization for the ballot is not to be com- 
menced until the emergency arises. 

We now come to the actual army of Canada, or, as it is termed, 
the Active Militia. At present this consists entirely of corps 
raised by kyr | enlistment, and numbers on paper 44,519 
men, or 1 in 15 of all men liable to serve, and 1 in 100 of the popu- 
lation. The different arms of the service are thus represented :— 
Cavalry, 1,666, chiefly organized in isolated squadrons and troops ; 

10 field batteries with 42 guns, 441 horses, and 750 men; gar- 
rison artillery, 4,108 men; 4 companies of engineers, 232 men; 
3 marine companies, 174 men; and 73 battalions of infantry 
numbering 36,729 men, and 2 battalions for service in the 
Red River District, 862 men. In addition to the above, 
twenty-five new corps are in process of formation. When 
organized, they will raise the strength of the Active Militia 
to 45,040 men. According to the Militia law of the Domi- 
nion, it is only required that the Active Militia should amount 
to 40,000 men, furnished in due Sst by the different dis- 
tricts, and to be raised by ballot if nec . Hitherto there has 
been no necessity to have recourse to the ballot; there is, how- 
ever, a growing feeling in the Dominion that voluntary enlistment 
involves undue hardship on individuals, and it seems probable that 
the ballot will ere long be brought into operation. At present, 
volunteers enlist for three years, but according to the law men ob- 
tained by ballot would serve only two years. At the end of their 
service in the Active Militia the men who compose it re-enter the 
Reserve, and are not liable to be called out until all other men in 
the same company division have volunteered or been balloted 
to serve. The number of men called out for training each year is 
40,000, and the number of days’ drill is sixteen, during which 
time the men receive pay. A system of assembling the troops in 
each brigade in camps for the purpose of annual training has also 
been introduced with the best possible results, and the practice is 
likely to be extended. During the time that the Militia is embo- 
died it is subject to the Queen’s Regulations and the Articles of 
War, and, as a matter of fact, discipline appears to be moma + | 
maintained. Rifle practice by companies is sedulously practised, 
and skill in the use of the rifle is encouraged by the Arena of 
prizes at the annual training. The great assimilation to the 
customs and practices of regular troops is remarkable even in 
social and ornamental details. Many battalions are provided with 
colours and bands, and during the annual training the officers 
generally mess together. A very sensible arrangement, tending 
both to increase a military feeling and to create an impression on 
the enemy, is the supplying the infantry with uniforms similar to 
that worn = the Imperial army. It may here be remarked that 
the men of the Canadian Active Militia are far taller and larger 
than the soldiers of our regular regiments. As regards both com- 
batant and non-combatant staff, no efforts have been spared to render 
the local army efficient, and a still greater improvement is to be 
looked for shortly. It is proposed that the Adjutant-General of 
the Militia should be styled in future Major-General Commanding 
the Militia; that his staff-officer—the present aepdane 
General at Head-quarters—should be termed Adjutant-General, 
and receive the rank of Colonel; that the Deputy Adjutant- 
Generals who command districts should receive the title of 
Colone! on the staff, and that all staff officers should in 
future, before appointment, pass a special examination, and only 
hold their offices for five years, and not be eligible for reap- 
pointment in the same office. With a view to obtaining properly 
ualified officers for the staff, it is recommended that a Canadian 
staff College should be established ; and in order to obtain com- 
at instructors for it, the suggestion is made that the Imperial 

overnment be asked to allow a certain number of Canadian 
officers to join the Staff College at Sandhurst. But the Cana- 
dian authorities have already taken -practical steps to secure a 
good professional training for their officers, by the institution of 
schools of instruction, in which measure they were far in advance 
of Mr. Cardwell. ‘hese schools of instruction were first esta- 
blished in 1864, and already nearly 6,000 young men have passed 
through them. Some of the graduates now hold commissions in 
the Active Militia, while others will be provided for as vacancies 
occuy, and on an increase to the Active Militia being required, 
would furnish an ample supply of well-qualified officers. More- 
over the boys in most large schools undergo elementary drill. 
Y'bus it will be seen that a large proportion of males of all ages 
from ten to sixty receive a certain amount—in some cases a 
very considerable amount—of military training, and that, if 
the ballot is enforced, there will in course of time be probabl 
about half a million of men more or less trained to arms. e 
have shown that the combatant and recruiting staff is completely 
orgaized, and considerable attention is now being paid to the 
administrative staff or store department, and arrangements have 
been made for a due Suppl of all the arms, camp equipage, and 
other stores required for eld service or camps of instruction. 

We might describe the details of Canadian military organi- 
zation at much greater length, but we have approached the limits of 
our space. We cannot, however, refrain from citing one instance 
im which the system was tested, and which showed that the 


Dominion possessed something more than a mere paper organiza- 
tion. On one occasion, within twenty-four hours 14,000 men 
were assembled at corps head-quarters and ready to take the field. 
This occurred in 1866, when at 4 P.m., on the 7th March, the 
Adjutant-General, then on his way by railway from Ottawa to 
Montreal, received a telegram ordering him to assemble 10,000 
men to resist a Fenian raid. By 4 P.M. on the 8th it was 
notified to the Adjutant-General that not 10,000 but 14,000 
men were assembled at their respective head-quarters awaiting 
further orders. These orders were sent, and by the afternoon of 
the 10th this force had been duly distributed and posted. On 
each subsequent occasion on which the Militia have called 
out the same alacrity has been displayed. Some of the men had to 
travel not less than twenty miles to obey the summons to pueened 
to battalion head-quarters, and frequently large numbers of Cana- 
dians in the United States have volunteered to join the Militia on 
emergency. It is calculated that within a few days 30,000 
men could be assembled on the American frontier. Nor 
can the Canadian ‘army—for army it is, and not a mere aggre- 

te of unorganized and unconnected tactical units like our 

olunteers and Militia—boast merely of the loyalty and alacrity 
of the men and the excellence of the officers; but most of the 
corps exhibit, according to the reports of the experienced inspect- 
ing officers, a remarkable degree of military proficiency, The 
annual inspections are by no means perfunctory or mere compli- 
mentary ceremonies; no time is wasted in parade manceuvres, 
but every minute of the inspection is devoted to ascertaining 
the real condition of the corps, all shortcomings being most 
fearlessly reported on. With such numbers, such physique, 
such officers, such training, and such organization, Canada 
counts for much as an element of the mili strength of the 
Empire, and must, we should think, definitively put an end to all 
fear a sudden by the United Mr. Cardwell 
may learn many valuable ,lessons regarding mili organization 
if he can spare a single evening to read the last few Militia reports 
of the gallant young Dominion, and no political economist can 
_ pretend that Canada is a eource of weakness to the British 

pire. 


RELIGION ON THE STUMP. 


ReeNs, which used to be famous for its bull-fights, has 
just been enjoying rude sport of another kind, in the form 
of a clerical election. In the course of some two hundred years the 
value of the living of St. Leonards—originally 5/7. a year—has 
been continually augmented by the bequests of pious parishioners 
till it now amounts to Sool, a year, including surplice fees. 
These bequests were given on condition that the choice of an 
incumbent should be left to the householders of Bilston, and it has 
remained at the disposal of household suffrage to the present day. 
The consequences are pretty much what might be expected. At 
the last election, in 1836, there was not only a violent s le 
previously to the parishioners being polled, but afterwards there 
was a free fight in the church ibelf between the different fac- 
tions. A curate who occupied the pulpit in defiance of the 
pastor elect had to be ejected by physical force at the close of 
a general mélée. The older inhabitants, who recollected these 
things, naturally looked forward ;~with some apprehension to 
the recurrence of another vacancy. Certainly the spectacle 
of a clergyman having to fight his way into the pulpit is not 
exactly in accordance with that wholesome and godly example 
which ministers are ae ecg to set before their congregations, 
or with the dignity of the office on which the Prayer-book lays 
such repeated emphasis. In the present instance the fighting has 
apparently been confined to the roughs; but the spirit and temper 
in which the proceedings have been carried on have been quite as 
bad as anything we can imagine in former days. Indeed we are 
not sure that a little more fisticuffs, as of old, would not have been 
an advantage. It might have served as a safety-valve for the 
angry passions engendered, and spared the necessity for so much 
foul language and personal abuse. 
There were originally seven candidates, but the number was 
gradually reduced to four, and then to two. Most of the candi- 
tes undertook a personal canvass of the electors, addressed 
meetings, and followed the usual routine of a contested Parlia- 
mentary election. One of them, the Rev, Mr. Carter, introduced 
himself as having lived among the “gamblers, miners,and furnace- 
men”—an odd industrial classification—of Wolverhampton. Pos- 
sibly the people of Bilston may not have felt flattered by the 
equivocal compliment conve = 4 in the ion that previous 
intimacy with a vicious population ially qualified him for the 
cure of their souls; but, on the other hand, the chronic 
jealousy which usually prevails between adjacent provincial towns 
may have been gratified by the invidious reference to a 
neighbouring community. Mr. Carter, however, had other claims 
to attention in reserve. It appeared that he had for some time 
been engaged in a “new channel of doing -” Borrowing an 
idea from natural history, he imitated the example of those in- 
dustrious insects which deposit their eggs in the backs of roving 
herds, and thus secure the wide dissemination of their offspring. 
He had been in the habit of inserting week by week in various 
profane prints, “ sound, ge evangelical, and constitutional 
articles.” Hitherto he been inoculating about a score of 
newspapers in this way, but he was ambitious of “ getting hold” 
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-of five hundred perss and as the process apparently costs money, 
he was pre vee elected to the benefice, to give 100/. annually 
to extend this work. A more direct and personal bid of a pecuniary 
kind was made by the Rev. C. E. Perry, who announced that, if 
‘he was chosen, he would show“ his love to the:poor of Bilston by 
‘giving security for the sum of 2,000l., the interest of which should 
Be id annually forever to the poor, irrespective of their creed 
religious profession.” These baits, however, do not seem to 
‘have proved particularly attractive to the Bilstonians, if we ma 
judge ‘by the withdrawal of the candidates who angled wit 
‘them. Ultimately the contest lay between Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Lee; the former being the curate of St. Leonards, and 
ently the choiee of congregation, and the latter a 
man from London, who had formerly lived in Bilston. 
My. took his stand as an Evangelical of the Evangelicals, 
‘while Mr. Ward leaned ‘to what, in opposition to Low Church, 
‘ave styled High Church views. The rival parties organized com- 
mittees, issued vituperative placards, and allowed themselves con- 
siderable rhetorical license in the ridicule and denunciation of the 
‘aims and character of the candidate on ‘the other side. The 
walls and shop-windows were profusely adorned with election 
‘literature of a most offensive ki After several weeks of angry 
‘agitation, in which the language and demeanour of the different 
i became continually wilder and more furious, the nomina- 


jon took place. 
This ceremony was ‘attended by a noisy mob, who bellowed, 
and heoted, and in ° indulged in all the lati- 


groaned, 
‘tude of “free and independents” before the hustings. At the 
outset, some sensitiveness, which is not perhaps surprising, 
‘was shown at the ‘presence of reporters. The Bilstonians 
wwere determined not ‘to lose their » ‘but seem to have 
had a dim perception that it -might ‘be as well thatthe affair should 
not be.too minutely or prominently described in the newspapers. 
The Chairman doubtless took the measure of his audience in the 
‘adviee he gave them. He deemed it necessary to point out that 
‘it really was a matter of some i that they should choose 
person ‘for the vacant office, and urged them to show 
their respect for sacred things by a decent and orderly behaviour. 
He tried the soothing go of a compliment, assuring the 
people that on the whole there had been an improvement in 
the present election as compared with the last, but before he 
sat down he could :not help expressing a hope that the matter 
would ultimately be taken out of their hands. “ The e,” he 
said, “would be for the better, and could not. bly be for the 
worse.” This candid opinion provoked some disapprobation, but 
mo reasonable person can the account of the proceedings 
without heartily concurring in it. The speeches of the movers and 
seconders were‘shaped on the regular hustings model First, Mr. 
‘Lee was propose as a “gentleman of ripe experience, great 
talents, and greater eloquence.” His seconder imed him a 
“ very great man,” and hinted significantly that he would not 
only “point the sinner to'Christ,” but “contribute liberally to the 
‘temporal necessities of the poor.” Further, he was ready to preach 
‘in'the streets. Another.spedker adopted the familiar expedient of 
cenverting,praise of his own candidate into a personal attack on his 
ment, ‘They wanted, he said, “a full-grown man; no 
‘babyism, no mediocrity.” “Seven hundred a-year,” he added, 
“*-was no fool of a thing, and ought to command the best brains 
in the nen At thi they were also entitled to t 
“a thoroughly Evangelical man, who could preach the Gospel in 
all its purity, divested of ‘the superstitions, mummeries, and 
monkeyism of Rome.” The ’s elegant idiom showed his 
appreciation of the culture for which he clamoured, but there 
was epparently some confusion in his su ing observations. 
He was confident, he said, that under Mr. ’s guidance 
“they could map their way back to the old paths of simple 
‘truth in which their fathers trod,” his impression being appa- 
rently that the Anglican ritual is quite a new-fangled invention. 
The ches in behalf of Mr. Lee were delivered under con- 
siderable difficulties, and amid continual interruptions. “Cheers, 


-eounter-cheers, and uproar” occur at the end of almost every sen- 


tence. The-appearance of Mr. Lambert, who proposed Mr. Ward, 
was the signal for a more sustained and formidable tumult. 
There ‘was yelling, groaning, and -a ‘batking as of dogs. Rival 
‘wrators, ‘some of them women, barangued in different parts of the 
‘hall. The'Chairman in vain endeavoured ito preserve order, and 
“only -a few fragments of ‘sentences were ‘hi atintervals, An 
éffort was:made to postpone the election, in order to allow « small 
‘wommittee of trustworthy persons to choose’a candidate; but the 
mob ‘were determined ‘not to be balked, and even the respectable 
— the population doubtless thought there would be more 
than good im «a prolongation of such scandalous scenes. 
‘After three hours of and confusion, a show of hands was 
‘taken and declared tobe in favour of Mr. Lee. A poll was de- 
-manded on the other:side, and the voting took place on Wednesday 
and Th . The rival parties had each their colours—one 
‘Blue and white, the other ‘red and pink ; and wore them in their 
‘hats or as rosettes on their breasts. Towards evening, when 


roughs, of course, did ‘their ‘best to keep up the sport. 
They pelted i wi 


—— cabs going to the poll and “ drubbed ” the oecupants, 

in short, there appears to have been fighting and uproar all over 
the town. At the close of the poll Mr. Ward was burned in " 
The result of the voting will not be announced till next week. 
but it appears to be certain that the Evangelical candidate has 
gained the day in this most un-Evangelical election. 

We have simply copied these details of the proceedings from 
the local papers, and think we may leave them to the appreciation 
of our readers without any comment of our own. It is to be hoped 
that so instructive an illustration of the consequences of ele¢ 
re by popular suffrage will not be thrown away on the 
amiable enthusiasts who are anxious to abolish patronage and 
throw open every pulpit to the chosen of the people. Under a 
system of election there will usually be a contest, and a contest 
of course implies angry agitation while it is in progress, and 
rankling irritation when it is over. The parish is split y 
into diflerent factions, and while the majority are tempted to 
their victory as far as they can, the mortified minority will nurse 
their wrath, and labour by spiteful criticism to justify their o 
sition to the successful candidate. There is an old sto =. 
man who refused'to be moved bya pathetic sermon because he did 
not belong to the parish; and it is easy to conceive that 
the ministrations of a clergyman who has been elected after 
a sharp contest will not be very acceptable to those who voted 
against him, and did their best to get in another candidate. In the 
nature of things a ular election is an express invitation 
to people ‘to take sites and espouse one cause or the other, 
Nothing could:be:more unfortunate and disastrous than the rela- 
tions pastor to flock under such circumstances; and in the 

resent position of the Church of England, the result could hardly 

il'to‘be toembitter controversies which are too bitter already, 
to inflame sectarian animosities, and to degrade the great questions 
of religiominto- miserable personal squabbles. It is needless, perhaps, 
to say anything of the inevitable consequences of such a state of 
things on the self-respect and independence of the clergy, who 
would have to hawi-their doctrines before an ignorant and 
judiced mob like a Cheap Jack at a fair, to trim their views to 
suit the popular taste, to puff themselves, and, by implicati 
if not openly and directly, to decry their rivals. It is to be ho 
that the scandals of this outrageous farce at Bilston may at least 
do good in one way, by drawing attention to the subject, and in- 
dicating the necessity for some legislative action. 

If the selection of ministers by popular suffrage became general, 
as some desire, we should find religion, like politics, obliged to 
take to the stump. Meanwhile a vigorous effort is being made by 
a certain section of ‘Dissenters to get the stump set up in the 
churchyards. The Burials Bill, which has this week again been 
before the House of Commons, raises on a side issue the whole 
question of a national Church, which was disposed of in so decided 


‘amanner on Mr. Miall’s‘motion. The state of the case is simply 


this —that the churchyards are public property, and are de- 


‘voted to public uses under the regulation of the State. i 
The buriak 


in the name and on behalf of the people at large. 

service is prescribed by ‘the authority of the law of the land, 
and it is so prescribed ‘because it is assumed that it is agree- 
able to the feelings and convictions of the majority of the nation. 
It is a service to which no Christian can reasonably object, 
and there is no hardship in requiring those who prefer another 
ceremonial to have it performed in their own homes or in some 
place outside the public ground. Majorities have their rights as 
well as minorities, and there can be no question that painful 
scandal and offence would be caused to the great body of the 
community by throwing open the parish churchyards to every 
freak and of theological polemics or political agitation. 
Mr. Bruce, though a supporter of the Bill, with characteristic 
blundering and obtuseness clenched the argument against it by 
his objection to the amendment that the service should be limited 
to prayers, hymns, and extracts from the Scriptures. “ Prayers and 
hymns were,” he said, “incapable of a strict definition, and things 
might be:said in the course a prayer which would be little less 
objectionable than if they were said in the course of an address.” 
He should, indeed, have put it more strongly ; for what is offensive 
in ‘an ordinary speech becomes infinitely more offensive when 
supposed to be addressed directly to the Deity. It is a simple 
and conclusive answer to the whole proposal that not only would 
the Bill as it stands permit antagonistic and competing services by 
rival sects, but anything might be passed off under the name of a 
religious service. We should find Little Bethel in one:eorner 
the Roman Catholics in another. Atheists and Deists, Baptists and 
Mormons, Positivists and Southcottians, Plymouth Brethren and 
Free Love Sisters would meet on what would be more correctly 
described as a licensed battle-field than neutral ground. The 
churchyard would become the favourite rendezvous of every class 
of fanatics and charlatans. Anyone who recollects the state of 
the London parks on a Sunday afternoon when promiscuous 
preaching was tolerated there, will have a good idea of the 
use to which the churchyards would be put under Mr. Mor- 
gan’s Bill. They would be made the scene not only of theo- 
logieal contentions but of political demonstrations. We have 
already had a taste of Fenian funerals, and our English Demo- 
crats, in copying French fashions, would not neglect orations 
at the grave if they were permitted to deliver them. Moreover, 
the opening ofthe churchyards to all and sundry would be <_* 
prelude to the opening of the churches in a similar manner. +) 
“yainy day ” argument would certainly be raised, and humanity 


‘would be-appealed to in order to secure the shelter of a roof for 


| 
| 
| 
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operatives left work, the fun became fast and ‘furious. 
A drunken woman, in en old blue satin dress, was driven round 
the town in a gig. A band of some two hundred girls with red 
favours marched through the streets, singing and shouting, and 
‘wevasionally of the An old 
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dripping mourners. The logical result: of these ideas would 
og an Pea development of the idea of a free Church in a free 
State, for church and churchyards would stand open to everybody 


who chose to mount the stump there, and preach or pray as he 
listed. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
VI. 
i apes Academy proves that landscape-painting is extending its 
. geographic area; it has penetrated Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America; art treads in the steps of the pioneer, and what the tra- 
yeller discovers the painter delineates. If the end of landscape-paint- 
ing be to widen our knowledge of nature, or to raise our conception 
of the wonders of creation, that purpose seems likely to be fairly 
accomplished by the works which year by year crowd our exhibi- 
tions. Still, it is to be remembered that art, considered as a scien- 
tific register, as a record either of permanent facts or of transient 
phenomena, labours after nature in vain. Trustworthy registers 
of thermometers, barometers, rain-gauges, anemometers, and mag- 
netic needles, are necessarily of more scientific value than all the 
landseapes ever painted. Didactic landscape is, in point of art, as 
unsatisfactory as didactic poetry. Hence it may be questioned 
whether ws He tendencies in landscape art are not a mistake—in 
other words, whether the old mode of studying nature is not pre- 
ferable to the new. Happily both methods coexist within our 
contemporary school, and in this our concluding review of the 
Academy we shall be able on the one hand to quote works which 
might serve in illustration of a treatise on physical geography— 
works topographic and geological—and on the other hand, pictures 
which venture to pervert facts in order to male the more pleasing 
apse fiction, which dare to cheat the eye in order to satisfy 
imagination. 
The novelty of the year is a landscape by Mr. Millais, R.A. 
Curiosity is excited when a figure-painter takes. to trees.and fore- 
und grass. “ Chill October ” (14) is at ounce better and worse 
fon the work of a professed landscape-painter. In the balanced 
distribution of the masses, in the systematic arrangement of the 
light and shade, in the subordination of details to general effect, 
and the adaptation of means to the final end, we recognise the 
method of a man accustomed to. contrive wen by Academic 
tule. The dark bank of willows cutting keenly with serrated e 
inst the grey October sky ; the water reeds rustling in the chi 
wind, starting into the foreground as lances springing from ambush, 
are animated. with intention and action. Yet it mustbe admitted 
that the whole work is:remarkably sketchy ; indeed, to the pro- 
fessed landscape-painter it appears slight and incomplete; the 
touches repeat themselves, as if the dexterous hand moved too 
rapidly to ch: its angle of inclination. The incisive action of 
the pencil may be compared to the swift and measured movement 
of a needle in a sewing-machine. Never was so much work got 
through, so large a surface covered, in so brief a space of time. 

The Academy has no. first-class leneenngenien: Mr. Lee, 
RB.A., is fortunately absent; Mr. Cooke, R.A., relies.on the sails of 
shipping as much as a figure-painter on costume ; and Mr. Hook, 
R.A., throws.on his peasants the responsibility of sustaining the 
interest of his otherwise uneventful compositions. Certainly land-. 
scape art within the Academy compares. disastrously with the 
of these rooms when a few months since Turner, Constable, 

and Calcott showed what the Academy was in the first half of the: 
century: Mr, Vicat Cole, elected. to. compensate. for deficiencies, , 
is in a fair way of being spoilt by honour, and sacrificed to: 
success, Assured of a foremost he can afford: to shirk 
work and dispense with study. Yet, as neither weak, florid, 
nor undefined, a picture called April Skies” (4:96), is commend-. 
able. The greys, “the great-coat: weather” of Constable, Mr. 
Vieat Cole with advantage tries to emulate. In “A. Misty 
Morning.” (201), a mist.made Turneresque evades difficulty, and 
dispenses with trouble ; the subject is. muddled, the painting is: 
rotten. Again, showy expedients, fiery colour, sentiment verging 
on commonplace, are conspicuous: in. “Autumn Gold” (52), a 
large composition which arrests.attention as a house on fire. Yet 
the artist achieves space, distance, atmosphere. Still the art and 
the knowledge of nature brought to bear are comparatively small. 
esty and moderation, such as “ A Surrey}Sunset ” (1140), 

and “The eld ” (1037) Mr. J. C. Adame; ‘‘ The Heat of’ 
Day, Loch Achray ” (88), by Mr. Smart.; “ Leigh Downs, Month 
of April” (524), by Mr. Hastings, &¢: We-have taken Mr. Vicat; 
Cole as but one example among many of the pernicious influence: 
of power and position. As long as an artist is.in the probationary: 
condition of an outsider, he must work hard.and study closely; he: 


We might quote several works which. evince greater study, not to |. 
say 


must, guard his talent, he and youth, otherwise. his. picture: |, 


may be thrust out altogether. But once within the position 
isassured, and. prices rise though art may fall. ce it hap-: 
pens thatthe best landscapes have for long come from strangers’ 
to the Academy. Members, because the 


as.they choose. 

n ing of portraits, we have said that the ugliest men. 
often make the portraits, and so 

the most unpromising of scenes become under arti treatment: the 
most effective of As a. rule, the subject which: 
attracts the amateur _ the: artist.. Decidedly amateurish; 
im lofty ambition and praiseworthy painstaking is “ Mont Blanc,, 


é y are members, can ven- |, 
ture to paint as largely and as loosely, as: carelessly and’ as con- 


uently happens.that' |, 


from the Valley of Chamounix ” Lice), by. Sir. Robert Cal- 
er 


lier. In past years Sir Robert to figure in the 
Catalogue among “ Honorary Members” side by side with “HL 
Cole, C.B.” The works of Mr. H. Cole do not seem to have 
been very highly esteemed in the Academy; they were. usuall 
committed to the “Octagon,” otherwise known as “the Black 
Hole.” Indeed, “Honorary Members” in general ap to have: 
come somehow to grief; in other words, they are abolished. Itis 
seldom prudent for dilettanti to themselves in direct 
competition with well-trained men. Atmong anomalies not easily 
accounted for is the fact that no distinction, hono: or other, 
has been conferred on Mr. John Linnell, who, now in his eightieth 
year, exhibits. “Rest by the Way” (1031). This venerable 
painter, over a period of a quarter of a-century, has preserved a 
 sempecen of “enna only to that of the old masters. He 
seen the rise and the fall of schools and cliques, and amid 
changes, some for the better but’many for the worse, he remains 
stedfast.to the principles of which his pictures have been and still 
are the strong and true exponents, Mr. Peter Graham, though his 
colour is that of lead when compared. with Mr. Linnell’s hues of gold, 
has yet a right to stand beside the t masters. His tone is 
sombre because true to the land’ of ‘his birth ;, “The Bridle Path” 
(442) lies in the midst of Scotch firs, ncble in growth and. nobly 
sige Forest trunks, almost statuesque, are drawn with a firm 
d; and the unison maintained proves that the artist works 
from first to last with a defined, A marked change, 
indeed, and that for the better, has come over landscape art ; 
each year it is more concentrated —in other words,,it is less scat« 
tered. Change also is seen.from time to time as to choice of 
subjects; trees studied individually as portraits are not so abun- 
dant as formerly, whereas the portraiture of mountains prevails 
greatly, ‘Trees, however, of various species are by no means 
neglected ; in the pictures of Mr. Hulme and Mr. Leader, as in the 
sylvan seenes of the late Mr. Creswick, mdly or gracefully 
grown trees often constitute the chief objects. Few painters 
have a better notion of a tree than Mr. Anthony; the por- 
trait of an aged oak (101) suggests associations such as 
gather around a ruined castle. e gnarled trunk. is time- 
worn, storm-beaten; such trees have a li and a history. 
Trees indeed have a character and’ a bearing which in. pictures 
may be made to hold fellowship with human figures; ina land- 
scape,indeed they often stand. as beings endowed’ with a sort: of 
consciousness and personal presence. A landscape-painter of 
nius will frequently infuse human emotion into imanimate 
orms. But the habit belonged rather to the«old masters than 
to our modern men. An oak tree, as — ‘by Mr. Anthony, 
might be supposed to personify an old maw; it is drnidical ; 
it totters as a. ruin; unfortunately, indeed, the picture alto- 
gether is but one remove from chaos. Wholly différentin nature 
and in art is the flickering, silvery “Birch Wood” (330), as 
delineated by M. Bergh, a Scandinavian artist specially identified 
with the forests of his native land. Trees, however, as-we have 
said, do not receive the same individual attention as formerly: 
We fail, for example, to meet with the graceful ash as tenderly 
neilled by the late Mr. Creswick. For praiseworthy study, 
owever, we may mention Beech Trees (457), by Mr. Luker; 
Pines (442), by Mr. Peter Graham; and a (415), by Mr. 
MacCallum. 
Medizvalism, strange to say, invades’ nature, giving to land- 
scapes and backgrounds quaintness, angularity, and depth of 
colour. Mr. Donaldson falis-into this-manner. Mr. Hemy also 
looks out on the world with an eye shadowed and coloured by me- 
dievalism ; and thus he imparts:selemnity ‘to the commonest ma- 
terials.on. “ The Shore at. Limehouse” (4.35). This truly remark- 
able. study might take its. place in a picture by one of the old 
Some wish to be im- 
pressive into monotone ; poetic in 
“ Autumn .Eve:” (1065), Mr. Davis successfully realises the still- 
ness.of. “ Noonrise” (1052); and. Mr.. Mason. secures to his small 
the unison. of sonnets. Mr. James. 
into decorative sunset. hues in.“The Day after the Gale ” (317). 
Under like ecstatic ardour, Mr. A.. Wi. Host incurs the danger of 
losing form.and substance. ‘“ Loch Maree’”’ (304), indeed, seems 
but’ a sketch, ified and. forced. up. The.ghost.of Turner was 
evidently at:the painter's elbow.. 
_ The ocean, since the days.of Stanfield, Turner, and ‘Copley Fielid- 
ing, has received much injury.. The truest.and most spirited study 
of asea under storm is a “Gale. in the Downs” (1144), by Mr. 
Henry. Moore. The compliment paid: at. the dinner to 
_the painters of battle ships was, we hope, ironical. Certainly Mr. 
_Beechey and Mr. Johnson have; done their best (mdé 98 
_and.195) to. prove that.“ tlie wooden. walls.of old England” are 
fit.only for firewood.. 
We have.almost had enough of what may, be called the Academy 
cattle, and.goats:. Mr..Cooper, R.A., usually. finds 
himself. on. the side of the sheep, while Mr. Ansdell, R.A., seems 
to prefer the goats. There. are cows by Mr. ooper which, to all 
are carved out.of wood; again seem little more 
the hides dried, or tanned. with the hairon. As a pleasant 
change from these P Academic species; we betake ourselves 
to some. “ Gazelles.” (365), as. gracefully delineated. by Mr. J. 


Thamson. 

Qne fanction of the inter undoubtedly is to observe 
and, to, portray, the grand forms and; a of nature. Sub- 
slimity, isinot.to be got within. the. limits of a nutshell; space and 
Inagnitude are in art,asin nature, essential to grandeur ; high moun- 
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tains, vast plains, far-reaching horizons are conditions of what has 
been sometimes called the heroic style of landscape. The Academy 
contains a noble array of mountain lands. Messrs. Gilbert, Smart, 
Glendening, Cassie, Hering, Poingdestre, Brett, and Mignot seve- 
rally and collectively bring into the service of art the geological 
structure, the vegetative growth, the atmospheric changes of the 
high regions of the earth. “The Marble Quarries of Carrara ” 
(235), by M. Poingdestre, has been for years under cogitation. 
The work is mature and careful, but the reverse of strong, especially 
in the foreground. Yet we have never known so true a render- 
ing of the grand scenery around Carrara. The marble mountains 
es: doh the sculptors of all nations get raw material are eminently 
sculpturesque. These buttresses, open and culminating sum- 
mits, the artist has roundly modelled and sharply chiselled. The 
hills wherein statues lie, so to say, yet imprisoned, stand out 
ainst the sky in monumental symmetry and sculpturesque beauty. 
The icture is in sensitive response to a lovely phase of nature. 
Another grand scene, “ Etna from the Heights of Taormina” (545); 
has been laboriously transcribed by Mr. Brett. Yet, like the “ Val 
d'Aosta” of a former year, this is a map rather than a picture ; as on 
a sheet of the trigonometric survey we here distinguish every tree 
and structure. By a friendly critic it was justly objected that such 
work is “ Mirror’s work not man’s.” It amuses the curious eye; 
we see as with a microscope a blade of grass, or as through a 
telescope the distant mountain. The picture is as pleasing as a 
peepshow. Never has there been a more brilliant manifestation 
of genius misapplied; the artist undoubtedly shows genius as 
well as dauntless courage and perseverance. Another equall 
disastrous example of what may be termed the photographic 
school of landscape-painting is furnished by Mr. Inchbold. On 
“The Upper Cliff, Tae of ight” (1067), may be noted in the 
recesses of a wood liliputian figures as small as insects, and perched 


in a tree are blackbirds about the size of blackberries. It is 
amusing to think of a grown man ing on this child’s Ry 
for many years. As far back as 1856 Mr. Ruskin, in his Notes 


on the Academy, designates a landscape by Mr. Inchbold as “ one of 
the most curious efforts of the Pre-Raffaelites”; “take,” says the 

tial critic, “a magnifying glass, and look at the squirrel and 
bind on the tree high up on the left, and the two birds flying in 
the wood beyond, and give time to the whole, and it will please 
you.” We hope it would not be wrong for the spectagor, if pleased 
very greatly, to burst into a a One thing which strikes us 
as a little discouraging is that the bird and squirrel school of 
landscape-painting admits of no progress; it ends where it 


the nursery. 

>rofessor Huxley, at the Academy dinner, uttered a sentence 
which deserves to be recorded as an axiom :—“The purpose of 
art, as of science, is to seize the idea which lies hidden under the 
shifting phenomena of nature, and to bind it in such fetters that it 
may increase the pleasure and the profit of endless generations of 
men.” A landscape is noble in proportion as it seizes on noble 
ideas and phenomena in nature. An example of such art is 
“ Mount Chimborazo ” (368), by M. Mignot. In looking on this 
not unworthy rendering of a magnificent mountain panorama, we 
are reminded of the words of Humboldt: boundless treasure yet 
remains to landscape art in the mountains and valleys of the tro- 
pical world; all that has yet been painted fails to exhaust the vast 
resources in nature of which the landscape artist may yet become 


possessed, 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


WE. have hitherto been silent as to operatic affairs because till 
very recently there has been little or nothing to talk about. 
We again possess two theatres for the performance of what, as 
things go, might without difficulty be undertaken by one. Never- 
theless, anything is better than a monopoly. The public were 
reasonably suspicious of the result when, in 136 , Mr. Gye having 
taken Mr. Mapleson into —— there was but a single opera. 
The consequence, a year later, was a second opposition, at Drury 
Lane, which brought fruits. Mr. George Wood, the specu- 
lator in this instance, Mr. Mapleson still remaining in partnershi 

with the Covent Garden manager, used all efforts to make hea 

against his formidable opponents. He was enterprising enough, 
indeed, to produce as many as five operas entirely strange to 
this country, and among them the Fliegende Holliinder of 
Wagner, besides reviving an old opera for Madlle. Christine 
Nilsson. Further than this, Mr. Wood introduced several new 
singers of Continental repute, and persuaded M. Faure once 
more to come to London. t may have been the issue of the 
undertaking as regards himself it is not our business to in- 
quire ; but that habitual frequenters of the Opera were gainers 
is undoubted. On the other hand, Messrs. Gye and Mapleson 
absolutely brought out an original work (M. Campana’s Lsme- 
ralda), which, whatever its merits or demerits, was new and 
Italian, and therefore just now a phenomenon. The heroine in 
this was Madame Adelina Patti, for whom, moreover, Meyerbeer's 
Ewwile du Nord was revived. Then, too, the subscribers were pre- 
sented to Madlle. Mathilde Sessi from Paris, about whose blonde 
chevelure there had been more said and written than even about 
her voice or her singing. Despite all this, the alliance between 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson was suddenly dissolved; Mr. Wood 
retired with his laurels, having done as much perhaps in one short 
season as any manager we could name; and the world was left 
iu the dark about the future prospects of Italian opera in London. 


It was not till the early spring of the present year that it beca 
generally known how Deery ‘Lane Theatre was again to tempt 
the pleasure-seeking public, grato carmine, to occupy its boxes, 
stalls, and galleries, and how Mr. Mapleson was again to be chief 
controller of its affairs. If any advocate of Covent Garden 
méme—it being well-known that some of the most renowned 
artists attached to Mr. Wood's late enterprise had been engaged 
for the Royal Italian Opera—laughed at the news, he must haye 
laughed, vultu invito, when it was announced in the papers, not 
merely that Drury Lane would open, but that it would o 
with Sir Michael Costa as “ Director of the Music and Cop. 
ductor.” 

The operatic season has now pretty nearly reached its 
zenith ; the two houses are in full action, and the contest is eyj. 
dently a contest @ outrance. Mr. Gye, as usual first in the field, 
boasts a company of more than ordinary strength in each depart. 
ment, and one would fancy that at times he must be perplexed 
how to employ the services of not a few of his best singers, 
Madame Adelina Patti is again chief prima donna, 4 
distinction to which she showed her right some tep 
years back, and which she has worthily maintained til] 
now. By her side there is Madame Pauline Lucca, who, in 
spite of her beautiful voice, does not improve as a singer, and 
exhibits more and more earnestness as an actress; Madlle. Seggj 
about whom there is nothing new to say; and Madame Miolan 
Carvalho, with whose once bright and flexible “soprano” time 
has been mischievously busy. Among the lesser stars are Madame 
Monbelli—last year at Drury Lane, a brilliant concert-room singer, 
but scarcely in her proper sphere upon the stage; and Madame 
Vanzini, the American, who, with a certain degree of vocal talent, 

et makes scant progress. Madlle. Orgeni, pupil of Madame 
iardot Garcia, who appeared here some years ago, was also 
named in the prospectus, as was Madame Parepa Rosa; but neither 
has been heard up to this time. The contraltos are Madlle, 
Scalchi and Madame de Meric Lablache, the latter never unac- 
ceptable in the “Dowager ” line, while the former, gifted with one 
of the finest voices imaginable, strives always more and more to 
cultivate it, and is rapidly attaining perfection in her art. It is 
enough to name Madame Dell’ Anese, Miss Madigan, and Madlle, 
Corsi, as more or less adequate representatives of the minor charac- 
ters. In the matter of tenors, baritones, and basses, Mr. Gye, if not 
equally wealthy as regards quality, is numerically even wealthier, 
Signor Mario, who heads the list of tenors, is associated with Signors 
Mongini, Naudin, Bettini, Urio, &c. Moreover, we are promised 
M. Jourdan, from the Opéra Comique, and Signor Marino, who, 
though he has filled no higher place here than that of subordinate, 
is now earning golden opinions abroad. There is also in the pro- 
spectus a Signor Paltrineri, of whom, knowing nothing, we can say 
nothing. Thesmaller — are again supported by Signor Rossi and 
our countryman, Mr. Wilford Morgan. The chief baritones are 
Signors Graziani and Cotogni; the chief basses Signors Bagagiolo, 
Ciampi, Capponi and Faure—with Signor Tagliafico, who, thoughal- 
most voiceless, is still unrivalled in certain “ character parts,” Signors 
Fallar and Raguer, as subordinates. The position and capabili- 
ties of every one of these are well known. In addition to the singers 
announced, Signor Rocca, from the Italian Opera Butfa, which at the 
yee diverted amateurs in the winter, has been heard, once in the 
raviata, Cotogni asthe elderGermont. Further, 
we have had, as Donna Anna, first Madame Rosa Csillag, then 
Madame Fabbri, from Frankfort—the former acceptable on account 
of past favours, the latter less acceptable, inasmuch as, being in 
no way indebted to her, the audience were indifferent about her 
antecedents. Madame Fabbri, who is assuredly not without claims 
- consideration, has come to London fifteen or twenty years too 
te. 
The Covent Garden orchestra, though still numerous, and com- 
prising in its ranks some of the most practised players, native and 
foreign, is hardly up to the peers which for a long series of 
ears gave to the Royal Italian Opera a fame that was European. 
Some excellent performers have seceded, been dismissed, or joined 
their old chief, Sir Michael Costa, at the other theatre. It wasa 
pity to disturb the equilibrium of so well disciplined a body of 
instrumentalists, the more so inasmuch as the unwise plan of 
employing two conductors is persisted in. This year, as last, we 
have Signors Vianesi and Bevignani, neither of whom seems to 
have gained much experience. The chorus, if by no means fault- 
less, is on the whole good, and its performances are very effective, 
the rapidity with which work after work is produced at Covent 
Garden taken into account. 

Since the opening of the theatre on Tuesday, March 28th, no less 
than 17 operas from the long existing repertory have been given. 
We append a list of them as they successively came out. Lucia 
di Lammermoor (the same opera with which the season commenced 
last year, and with the same Lucia—Madlle. Sessi), the Traviata, 
Guillaume Tell, the Figlia del Reggimento, Faust e Margherita, Don 
Giovanni, the Favorita, the Sonnambula, the Puritani, the Flauto 
Magico, the Barbiere di Siviglia, the Huguenots, Dinorah, Rigoletto, 
Otello, Fra Diavolo, and the Nozze di Figaro. To write a sentence 
which has not been written in one form or another, again and 

in, about any of these familiar works, would tax the most fer- 
tile invention. Such remarks as we have to make must be con- 
fined to the performers. Madlle. Sessi is precisely what she was 
last year. Her Lucia, her Violetta, her Maria, reveal just the 
same characteristics, no change either for better or for worse being 
noticeable. Of the three parts the “Traviata” suits her 


although even in this, notwithstanding her unquestionable 
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talent, her want of facial mobility militates against the im~- 
pression she might otherwise create. Madlle. Sessi’s attempt 
as Zerlina (Don Giovanni) was by no means happy; and she 
received small encouragement from the audience to repeat it. 
As Susanna (Ze Nozze) she was more successful. Her best 
assumption, however, is beyond comparison the Queen of Night, 
in Il Magico. She can neither look nor act the character, 
it is true; but she executes both the great airs, “Gli angui d’ in- 
ferno ”—the more difficult of the two, especially—with wonderful 
ease, her voice being of exceptional range and capability. 
Madlle. Sessi’s other part was Gilda (Rigoletto), which if, on the 


Madame Adelina Patti has at length been permitted to add 
another portrait to her brilliant Gallery. She returned to us in 
the guise of Amina, which might have been anticipated, and, which 
might equally have been anticipated, she has played both Rosina 
and Zerlina (Mozart’s Zerlina). She has also appeared in Meyer- 
beer’s shadowy Dinorah. But in all these characters, as in others 
that might be named, she was already known to be unrivalled, and 
her most sincere admirers have long wished to judge her in some- 
thing new, whether from the “ classic” or the modern ——- 
Elvira in the Puritant was not the thing wanted, for although 
Madame Patti sings Bellini’s sentimentally florid music as well as 
it can easily be sung, the part affords no opportunity for the dis- 
play of that dramatic power which is as remarkable in her as her 
vocal facility. Moreover, the day for the Puritani is gone by; 
and not even a young and gifted prima donna, associated with a 
young and gifted tenor—either of the two a panacea for the most 

irresistible—could restore its ancient prestige. It was not 
tined to be sempiternal, like the operas of Mozart, but 
rather, like the.“ beam-like ephemeris,” to live and glitter for a 
space, and then die out. In fact the Puritani is effete, having no 
hold upon our present sympathies, We do not say that the new 
part selected for Madame Patti was the best that might have been 
selected; for in Rossini’s Otello, with its undeniable beauties, 
there is too much to offend every one who reveres Shakspeare. 
Nevertheless, Desdemona is the one solitary personage, in the 
book prepared by Rossini’s manufacturer of operatic librettos, 
allowed to preserve in some measure the characteristic lineaments 
which give her a place among those marvellous creations, 
“Shakspeare’s women.” For the last act, moreover, where, until 
the sepeenanes of Othello, Desdemona is comparatively secluded 
(Emilia being a mere abstraction), Rossini has composed music 
with which the poet who wrote the last act of the Merchant 
of Venice would himself have deeply sympathized. Nothing more 
unaffectedly simple and touching than the long-breathed, seem- 
ingly never-ending melody of the “ Willow Song ”—the legend of 
the ey Isaura—can be cited in the range of modern opera. 
Admirable as she is throughout the opera, it is here that Madame 
Patti conspicuously shines. Her singing of the romance, “ Assisa 
4 pié d’ un salice,” with the delicate and masterly embellishments 
composed expressly for her by Rossini himself, and again of the 
beautiful prayer, “Deh calma, o Ciel,” uttered by Desdemona in 
solitude, és the perfection of art. That Madame Patti’s idea 
of Desdemona would lean to that of Malibran rather than to that of 
Pasta or Grisi, might have been taken for granted. Indeed, so far 
‘6 the character and its surroundings, as pourtrayed by Rossini’s 
librettist, will allow, her Desdemona is purely the Desdemona 
of Shakspeare, and therefore the more to mired. Madame 
"8 Mew essay was so genuine a success that the manager of 
the Royal Italian Opera would do well to furnish her with other 
opportunities in the same direction, instead of limiting her, year 
are = to some half-dozen parts in which she has been heard 
and again. 

The loss of Herr Wachtel, tenore robusto of last season, is amply 
compensated by the gain of Signor Mongini, who can vociferate as 
obstreperously as Herr Wachtel, who has a far more beautiful 


voice, and is happily an Italian, with the purest imaginable Italian 
accent. This gentleman, in spite of manifest and, we fancy, in- 
eradicable defects, is evidently acceptable to the public; and when 
he sings his loudest, as in the great duet in and the ter 
trio in Guillaume Tell, he is always most loudly applauded. It isa 
pity that, with such superb means, Signor Mongini cannot be a little 
more self-constrained ; but so it Senta with him ever siace, in 
18 ED he was first heard in England. He is no longer young, and 
to look for any improvement in his method now would be Utopian. 
As Edgardo, Arnold, Faust, Ferdinando, Elvino, Arturo, Raoul de 
Nangis, the Duke of Mantua (Rigoletto), and Otello, all of which 
parts, with wonderful industry and vigour, he has undertaken this 
season, he is more or less open to the same criticism. It must be 
added in fairness, at the same time, that in all of them he has 
found many admirers. 
We are warned that after this season Signor Mario will a 

no more. If this be true, we are sorry; for though his voice is 
what might be naturally expected at his age, Signor Mario is still 
the most consummate actor on the Italian operatic boards. 
Whether in serious opera, as in the Favorita, or in comic opera, as 
in the Barbiere, he stands alone. Further than this, when Signor 
Mario happens, which is not seldom, to be in good vein, he sings 
as no other tenor, Italian or French, can sing; and if it is true 
that at the end of this month he retires altogether from the stage, 
we should like very much to know who is to be his successor. 
Signor Mario’s last performance of Ferdinando (the Favorita), only 
the other night, was one of the most splendid combinations of his- 
trionic and yocal power we can remem To employ a common 
phrase, it “ electrified the house.” Genius of this sort is nowadays 
so rare that we cannot well afford to part with it. The other charac- 
ters already played by Signor Mario this season have been Faust and 


Don Ottavio. In the first we had to compare him with Signor 


Mongini, as also in Ferdinando; in the last we had to com 
him with Signor Bettini, as also in Almaviva. We forbear from 


| stating the result of these comparisons, which would be scarcely 


flattering either to Signor Mongini or to Signor Bettini. 

The return of M. Faure, now one of the most finished artists on 
the lyric boards, has given fresh attraction to the operas in which 
he is concerned. The Mephistopheles, Don Giovanni, and Figaro 
(Ze Nozze), of this gentleman are at present unequalled ; and every 
one must have regretted that he did not play Hoel, in Dinorah, a 
part originally composed for him by Meyerbeer, when the work 
was produced at the Opéra Comique under the title of Le Pardon 
de Ploérmel, and which M. Faure assumed at Covent Garden 
during the first year of his engagement. Into further details about 
the various members of Mr. Gye’s company we need not enter; 
what share they have respectively taken in the business of the 
season may be easily gathered from the list of operas hitherto 
presented, 

Although the season is so far advanced, not one of the promised 
novelties, not even among those to be looked upon as revivals, has 
yet been forthcoming. Rossini’s Donna del Lago, with Madame 
Adelina Patti as Elena, formed an inviting ar in the pro- 
spectus; so, to a large number of subscri did the Juive of 

alévy, with Madame Lucca as Rachel. Both had been heard at 
the theatre which, in 1856, was burned to the ground—the former 
and better of the two with a cast nolonger possible; but this oc- 
curred so many years ago (La Donna del Lago in 1848, the Juive. 
in 1850), that to the actual generation the two works might pass 
for bond fide novelties. Auber’s Diamans de la Couronne, with 
Madame Patti as the Portuguese Queen, would meet even with a 
heartier welcome, inasmuch as this ing work has never yet 
been produced upon the Italian stage, while the part of Catarina is 
just suited to the readiest and most versatile of prime donne. To 
admirers of the music of the last century Cimarosa’s Astuzie 
Femmuinili, which, lately revived with great success in the coun’ 
of its composer's birth, has never been heard in England, would be 
most welcome. of all. As every one of these in addition 
to Der Freischiitz, with M. Faure as Caspar, is unconditionally 
advertised in the prospectus as to be “ given during the season,” 
subscribers have a right to count upon hearing at least two 
or three of them. We know what Operatic prospectuses generally 
mean; butit is cruel to raise up so many agreeable visions if 
none are absolutely to be realized. There is at any rate; one 
thing to make this season acceptable to lovers of good music— 
Mozart’s three greatest cecal are continually in request, and 
Rossini’s masterpiece, Geil Tell, has been played more fre- 
quently than at any former period. True, the last act of Guillaume 
Tell is now omitted, in consequence of the exhaustion of Signor 
Mongini’s powers before the termination of the third; but even 
this is better than the distorted version to which we have so many 
years been accustomed. 

For the present, anxiously looking forward to one or more of 
the promised novelties, we take leave of the Royal Italian Opera, 
which, we are glad to be informed, is in a prosperous condition. 
Next week we shall offer some account of the proceedings at Her 
Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane, at this moment of very considerable 
interest, 


ASCOT. 

THE sport on the first day of the Ascot meeting was superior 
T to ps that has taken place, or is likely to take place, this 
year, and any two of the eight races then decided would have 
made the fortune of an ordinary meeting, The Trial Stakes, as 
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attracted a large field, including Prince Henry, Tabernacle, 
Steppe, Blandford, and Sir Hugo. Blandford, who is sutliciently 
well known, we should say, by this time to lovers of handicaps, is 
a handsome horse, and ran quite well enough to satisfy his ad- 
mirers, who are still waiting and hoping for him to distinguish 
himself in a different class of race. Prince Henry, despite his 
heavy weight, took up the running half a mile from home, and at 
the distance appeared -to have settled all his opponents; but Sir 
Hugo, who ran much more stoutly than we expected from his 
pee — ce ie at Newmarket, stuck to the leader with great 
pertinacity, and succeeded in getting up in the last few 
strides and winning by a head. For a wonder, there was 
some dissatisfaction expressed at Fordham’s handling of Prince 
Henry; but he knows the horse so well, and his judgment 
is so rarely at fault, that we prefer to believe that Sir 
Hugo is a much improved horse, and won on his merits. Taber- 
e was a bad third, and would seem to have deteriorated from 
last year, when ill luck alone more than once deprived him of a 
race. The eight runners for the Gold Vase included Idus, 
mnette, Captivator, Dutch Skater, and Gertrude, and the 
public form shown by Idus in the Newmarket Handicap 
inted to his ability to carry 8st. 10 lbs. in this race, the 
ong hill also being an additional point in his favour. He 
had the misfortune, however, to meet a great strapping three- 
year-old from the Bothwell stable, named Christopher Sly, who 
made the whole of the running at an unusually good pace, was 
never headed, and won in a canter by a length and a half, in 
such style as to make it questionable whether there are many 
horses of his year superior to him. Dutch Skater raced three 
parts of the way with Christopher Sly, when the pace and the 
weight together were too much for him; and Idus, who went 
akan lay in a good position to the distance, was eased when it 
was found he could not overhaul the leader. By this means 
Sornette, who, as usual, made a waiting race of it, was let 
up and enabled to finish second. But Idus was unquestion- 
ably second best in the race, and would have beaten all 
except the winner with ease. The first two-year-old race 
of the week was another hollow victory for Cremorne, who 
cantered away from his seven antagonists without an effort. 
Mr. Savile is making hay while the sun shines with his fine, 
and at present finely-tempered, son of Parmesan ; and hitherto 
his races have been little more than canters for him. Prudence, 
however, would suggest, with a view to his success as a three- 
year-old, that he should not be asked to do too much, or to 
run too often, especially in some of his future engagements in 
which he will have to carry extra weight. 

The great race of the day, for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, only 
needled the presence of Albert Victor to make of it a second Derby. 
But Mr. Cartwright’s horse, though present at Ascot, was struck out 
of his engagements during the a in the course of the morning. 
Sufficient were left in, however, to make an intensely interesting 
encounter, the runners being King of the Forest (5 lbs. extra), 
Hannah (9 Ibs. extra), Bothwell (5 Ibs. extra), Sterling and Digby 
Grand (each 3 lbs. extra), Noblesse, Ripponden (allowed 7 lbs.), and 
Cleveland and Penniless with a similar allowance. Considering 
how well Eiagonden ran in the Derby, and that he was now meeting 
King of the Forest on 12 lbs. better terms, the race appeared a 
certainty for him if he would only run generously. He looked 
wonderfully fit and well, and no horse could have had so fair a 
chance of achieving a maiden victory. We distrusted the ability 
of Hannah to carry so heavy a aoe A in such company—of a very 
different class from the creatures she beat in the One Thousand 
and the Oaks—and we did not think the long hill at the finish would 
suit Digby Grand. Sterling, of course, would run well up toa 
certain point, and then fail for want of stamina; and Cleveland 
must have imapeayed wonderfully since the Craven Meeting at 
Newmarket to beat the winners of the Two Thousand and the 
Oaks and the second in the Derby. As in the great Epsom race, 
Digby Grand went off with the lead, which he maintained for 
rather more than a mile, Cleveland being his nearest attendant. 
Ripponden, Senpite his advantage in the weights, did not stick so 
closely to Digby Grand as in the Derby, but he was always 


in a food place, and, as it seemed to us, was being hus- 
banded, perhaps judiciously, for the hill. Reliance was evi- 
dently on Hannah’s staying powers, for she was kept 


que in the background till making the turn into the straight. 
t the distance there were only three, Hannah, Ripponden, and 
King of the Forest, left to fight out the struggle, and Mr. Savile’s 
horse was going well enough to justify the hope of his lenient 
weight bringing him in first. He gave it up, however, as soon as 
King of the Forest fairly challenged him, and the King, running 
with his invariable gameness and willingness, won, with some- 
thing to spare, by half a length, Ripponden being a head only in 
front of Hannah. Sterling was fourth, and Bothwell, who never 
looked formidable at any moment, finished fifth, close to Cleve- 
land. Many reope may have thought that Ripponden tried more 
than usual in this race, but we are of opinion that he ran as 
roguishly as usual at the finish. Otherwise we cannot see how 
King of the Forest could have given him 12 Ibs. and a 5 Ib. beat- 
i side. Settingaside the Champagne and the Two Thousand, 
from neither of which could any conclusion be drawn, King of the 
Forest did not give him a stone beating in the Derby. Thus, the 
result of the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, while being a fresh confirma- 
tion, if contirimation was needed, of King of the Forest’s game straight- 
forward running, may serve somewhat to reduce the exaggerated 
laudations that have been bestowed on the performances of Hannah. 


Collaterally, also, both Albert Victor and Favonius must profit 
by the merit of King of the Forest’s Ascot victory. 

The field for the Ascot Stakes, if large, was anything but good, 
Out of the sixteen runners Rosicrucian was quite a'Triton among the 
minnows. Clos Vougeot, indeed, Violet, and one or two more haye 
shown respectable form, but Palmerston’s head victory over Noble. 
man at Newmarket was a very poor reason for trusting him to 
anywhere near Rosicrucian at a difference of 7 lbs. only for the two 
years between them. We are aware of a prevalent belief that Rosi. 
crucian is not a very good stayer, and his race at Chester has been 
mentioned in support of this argument; but we think the Chester 
Cup race ought to have told a very different tale. It was ve 
clear there that Wells, who has had painful experience of the 
perils of that wretched cireus course, was reasonably anxioug 
about his own neck; and when, early in the race, the usual acci- 
dents began, and Indian Ocean was knocked head over heels, 
he very judiciously kept his horse out of the way of danger, 
Under such circumstances, it was not possible for Rosi- 
crucian to win; but any one who saw the extraordinary amount 
of lost ground he made up in the last three-quarters of a mile 
must have formed a pretty clear conclusion that he was not 
beaten by the distance, and that in a fair course he would compass 
two miles or more with the greatest ease. Whether he is seen at 
his best on a long course is another matter; perhaps not, but at 
any rate he can do two miles and a half well enough to dispose of 
such opponents as he had against him last Tuesday with the 

eatest ease. It struck us, though it might have been a fancy, that 

/ells had torouse him upa mile from home tokeep him in his place; 
but directly he got round the corner, and after one slight failure 
got through his horses, quality and a superior turn of speed told, 
and the race wasover. Wenever saw a large field so instantaneously, 
so hopelessly beaten. There was no effort on the part of any one 
to challenge Rosicrucian, who came on by himself and won as he 
pleased by six lengths. Palmerston was second, and the per- 
formance of Mr. Crawfurd’s horse was neither better nor worse 
than might have been expected under the circumstances. In the 
last race of the day Normanby accomplished a clever victory over 
Kingcraft, Claudius, and Champion, thus confirming a well-known 
Turf axiom, that horses have an unaccountable habit of winning 
over particular courses. Last year, it will be remembered, over 
this same course Normanby disposed of Sunshine as easily as on 
the present occasion he defeated the Derby winner of 1870. 

The special attractions of the Wednesday and Thursday in 
Ascot week are the Royal Hunt Cup and the Gold Cup; the 
former, though appearing to be a scramble, generally falling to 
some carefully reserved animal, whose racing merits are not very 
great, but who has been fortunate in the handicapping. This 
year a six-year-old won, with the heavy impost of 6st. 6 lbs, 
while a good honest three-year-old like Jack Spigot was 
made to carry about two stone more. After long and weary 
waiting, the patience of Valuer’s owner and trainer has been 
rewarded; but the honours of the race must rest with Jack 
Spigot, who carried his 8 st. 5 lbs, well to the front, and finished 
a good third. A match has since been made between him and 
Favonius, at even weights, over the last mile and a half of the 
Cesarewitch Course, and should it come off, as proposed, in the 
autumn, it will be one of the most interesting events of the year. 

The Gold Cup, as had been anticipated, was won in splendid 
style by Mortemer; Verdure, another French-bred animal, being 
second, and Bothwell third. Siderolite, Agility, Kingcraft, and 
Gertrude were the other runners. Siderolite, why we know not, 
forced the running at a good pace, and held a long lead for two 
miles. Probably this prevented him from making an effort in the 
last quarter of a mile. Agility, though built on too small a scale 
to contend at weight for age against a horse of such tremendous 
stride as Mortemer, held a forward position throughout the race, 
and Bothwell improved considerably on his recent performances. 
But Mortemer was never really called upon to exert himself, and 
this handsome trophy has been secured by a horse whose merits 
were yoo not exaggerated when he was called the best m 
Europe. We must reserve a fuller notice of the racing on the last 
three days till next week. 


REVIEWS. 


LIGHTFOOT ON THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 

p*® LIGHTFOOT, whose preferment toa canonry of St. Paul's 

was recently hailed with the genuine satisfaction of all who 
esteem modest and sterling worth, has been till very lately the 
only theologian of first-rate reputation resident at Cambridge 
these many years past. His lectures as Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity have powerfully influenced the young men that have 
flocked to listen to them, while his scholarlike and thoughtful 
editions of some of the Pauline Epistles and of the remains of the 
Roman Clement have recalled to older students the happier times 
when his University was still the highest school and the favourite 
home of Biblical learning in England. It would have been @ 
strange oversight indeed if such a man had not been called upon 
to bear his part in the scheme for the revision of the Authorised 


* Ona Fresh Revision of the English Be Testament. By J. B. Light- 
foot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Pee of Divinity, Cam- 
1871. 


bridge. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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Version of the Bible matured just twelve months ago; and the 
prief but masterly volume which we are now reviewing was in 
ce written during the interval between his acceptance of 
the invitation and the first meeting of the New Testament Com- 
y, of which he is a distinguished member. Though published 
so many months later, it originally took the form of a paper, pre- 
to be read before a clerical meeting, and printed at the 

uest of those to whom it was first addressed. 
a> have been careful to specify the exact nature of Professor 
Lightfoot’s work, that no one es | expect to find in it what it 
does not contain, and indeed could not with propriety and good 


taste have contained—a summary of the progress hitherto made by | 
his colleagues in their difficult and delicate task. His observa- | ‘ ly ji 
For the rest, they deprecate nothing except unseasonable criticism 


tions are purely prospective, looking forward to and paving the 
way for improvements yet to be made, not retrospective criticisms 
upon labours even provisionally accomplished. Compared with 
the kindred publication of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(his Considerations on the Revision of the English Version, which 
we noticed in our number of June 18, 1870), there will be found 
much resemblance between the two books, with certain marked 
differences due to the differing characters and positions of the 
men. Both have devoted same of their best years to the study of 
the New Testament, and have contributed powerfully to render a 
revision of our on version a pressing necessity for this age of 
free inquiry. . Lightfoot is, beyond question, the more exact 
Greek scholar (in this respect, indeed, he has very few living 
rivals), while his composition bears the marks of more elaborate 
care and fuller consideration; Bishop Ellicott, in nowise his 
inferior for extent of reading or the power of applying it, excels 
in that genial frankness which enlists and retains the sympathy of 
those he addresses. The Professor discusses the whole question 
impartially, as viewed from without by one who had hitherto 
taken no share in it; he approves of the attempt because its end 
isworthy and the means adopted commend themselves to hisjudg- 
ment. By the Bishop the design is regarded like a favourite 
child, which, even if it owed not its birth to him (as we strongly 
suspect to be the case), has been fostered from infancy by his 
tender care, and has hardly yet grown able to dispense with it 
altogether. Canon Lightfoot fies presented us with a valuable and 
most interesting literary exercise; the Bishop of Gloucester’s 

are full of practical suggestions, of warnings against excess, 
of antidotes to coward fears, of encouragement for the colleagues 
who are girding themselves for a long and weary conflict with 
ignorance and prejudice. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s volume o with one of the closest and most 
instructive historical parallels that can be imagined. What the 
chosen revisers of our vernacular Bible have now on hand, was 
attempted and completed by St. Jerome for the Western Church in 
the latter part of the fourth century. The primitive Latin version of 
Scripture then in use had taken as firm a hold on the memory and 
affections of Christians in Italy and Africa as King James's Bible 
has upon English-speaking nations throughout the world. It was 
far less faithful to the sacred originals than our translation was 
ever supposed to be even by its severest impugners. In fact, the 
Old Testament was not rendered into Latin from the Hebrew at 
all, but from the Greek Septuagint, whose faults are legion, and 
whose style often degenerates into a loose paraphrase. Hence the 
changes which Jerome was forced to nord tes into the larger por- 
tion of his work were sure from their nature and extent to excite 
serious alarm; of the Hebrew Scriptures he constructed rather a 
new translation than a revision in the most liberal sense of the 
term. The outcry which ensued he distinctly foresaw, and prepared 
to meet with his habitual firmness, often tempered, it must be 
added, with a forbearing gentleness which we might have deemed 
alien to his rude and harsh nature. Our author dwells at length 
on the opposition Jerome had to encounter from friends and foes 
alike, the captious objections and slanderous insinuations he was 
content to endure in a good and holy cause, and the slow but 
sure progress made by his performance in general estimation ; 
until, when almost two centuries had elapsed, it became, after 
undergoing modifications too slight for notice here, the Latin 
Vulgate Bible of the whole Western Church, the earlier and 
unrevised version being completely superseded, and surviving only 
in obscure corners of a few a Uheuctea, chiefly in Northern 
Italy. We will now let Dr. Lightfoot speak for himself :— 

All history is a t a parable. The hopes and the misgivings, the 
failures the Pot the past the 
Fnglish’ and it appeared to me that at this crisis, when a revision of our 

Bible is imminent, we might with advantage study the history 
of that revised translation which alone among Biblical versions can bear 
comparison with our own in its circulation and influence. And, first of all, 
in the gloomy forebodings which have ushered in this scheme for a new 

ion we seem to hear the very echo of those warning voices which 
happily fell dead on the ear of the resolute Jerome. The alarming conse- 
enon which some anticipate from any attempt to meddle with our time- 

d version have their exact counterpart in the apprehensions by 
Which his contemporaries sought to deter him. The danger of estranging 
diverse and congregations at present united in the acceptance of a 
common Bible, and the danger of perplexing the faith of individual 
betievers to them variations a of 
PP are now, as they were e t whic. 
itis sought to scare the advocates of Revision. 
That the parallel thus pointedly drawn between the single- 
handed enterprise of “the resolute Jerome” and the scheme of 
Biblical revision now in progress may hold good in argument and 
in fact, two conditions are obviously indispensable—tirst, that a 
teal necessity for the undertaking should plainly exist in the judg- 
ment of all competent scholars; secondly, that it should be carried 


out in a careful, impartial, reverential spirit by persons not une 
to so graye acharge. On the latter topic little can be said at 


resent more than thi the members of both the Old and the 

ew Testament Companies have been selected after anxious de- 
liberation; that while (as was fit and reasonable) the majority of 
each Company is com: of clergy of the National Church, of her 
bishops, doctors, and best-known writers on Biblical subjects, no 
pone denomination of Nonconformists, either here or in 
Scotland, is unrepresented; thet now for a whole year these men 
have devoted themselves to their (isk with such rful and un- 
sparing diligence, with such Christian harmony, as could never be 
manifested unless their employment had been to cach one of them 
his most congenial occupation, the source of his chief earthly joy. 


grounded on partial or mistaken information; and reserve to them- 
selves up to the very eve of publication the full right of recon- 
sidering and of recasting whatsoever may now stand in their first 
private and provisional revision. 

To establish firmly the other point—namely, the strong and 
indeed the paramount necessity for amending our existing Autho- 
rised Version—is the main purpose of Canon Lightfoot’s volume, 
as it had been of Bishop Ellicott’s work which we noticed last year, 
and of Archbishop Trench’s earlier but still valuable publication on 
the same interesting enkines ; @ subject which is indeed so large that 
each of these accomplished writers has rather opened it than ex- 
hausted any one of its several divisions. Dr, Lightfoot, with whom 
we are more immediately concerned, reduces the defects of King 
James’s New Testament—neither he nor his compeers venture to 
touch upon the Old—under the seven distinct heads of (1) False 
Readings; (2) Artificial Distinctions created by the translators; 

3) Real Distinctions obliterated by them ; (4) Faults of Grammar ; 

of Lexicography; (6) Unskilful freatment of Proper 

ames and Official Titles; (7) Archaisms retained which are now 
unintelligible to ordinary readers, defects in the English, errors of 
the press, and such like miscellaneous matters. The examples 
alleged under each of these several heads are not only yery instruc- 
tive in themselves, but bring home to persons who have little or 
no knowledge of the original languages in which Scripture was 
written a general, yet not indistinct knowledge, as well of the 
conditions of the problem as of the safest and most satisfactory 
of solving it. ( 

e false readin e original (1), as might readily have 
been anticipated, cost the of 
reyisers more trouble and anxiety than any other portion of their 
labours. The general principles or instructions under which they 
act expressly direct “that the text to be adopted be that for 
which the evidence is decidedly preponderating”’ ; but, like other 

neral rules, they have not been found of easy application. 

ecidedly preponderating evidence, indeed, does exist in not a few 
cases, regarding which no well-informed critic any longer enter- 
tains a ee doubt. Such instances are the citation from 
Ps, xxii. 18 which has been interpolated into Matt. xxvii. 35 from 
its right place in John xix. 24; the formal confession of faith as 
a condition of baptism, Acts viii. 37—a passage, however, which 
was cited by Irenzeus in the second century; and the more 
famous, but manifestly ungenuine, text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, 1 John v. 7,8. Elsewhere, however, though impor- 
tant doctrine is happily but rarely involved in places where the 
reading is doubtful, we haye to find our way as we can through a 
mass of conflicting evidence, both external and internal. At one 
time the majority of manuscripts and ancient versions, at another 
a small minority of the oldest and best of them, preserve what, 
from its suitableness to the context or for other reasons, we are 
persuaded to be the yery language of the sacred writer; nor is 
there any better solution of the difficulty than to examine each 
case as it arises purely on its own merits, guided of course by 
that familiar acquaintance with the character of the wit- 
nesses and the bearing of their testimony which long ex- 
perience and careful observation can alone bestow. That the 
translators of our earlier Bibles, from Tyndale down to 1611, when 
our existing version appeared, should have gone pretty far 
in the matter of various readings, was inevitable from the limi 
knowledge of criticism attainable in their times. The happy 
discovery of one of our first-class authorities, the Codex Sinaiticus, 
as lately as 1859, and our more exact acquaintance with a second, 


the Codex Vaticanus, to say nothing of other important informa-. 


tion scarcely yet fully digested, have united to produce within the 
last few years what is little less than a revolution in the science 
of Biblical criticism. 

King James's translators had only themselves to blame for the 
want of consistency indicated under Dr. Lightfoot’s next two 
divisions (2 and 3), wherein he condemns their too frequent 
prnenee of rendering the same Greek word by several different 

inglish words, or making the same Eagies do service for several 
Greek. This is universally confessed to be the gravest error they 
have committed, and thoygh partly inherited from their pre- 
decessors, it would aypeet from their Epistle to the Reader, now 
seldom reprinted, to have been ado of deliberate purpose for 
the sake of giving every honest English word a fair chance of 
being used in the Bible. How effectually such a haphazard plan 
of dealing with so nice an instrument of thought as language 
must throw an air of obscurity over the simplest passages, 
while it obliterates all refined distinctions and blunts the force of 
logical sequence, has been shanientiy shown, not only by 


Dr. 
htfoot, but by all who have however lightl 
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ition of the Needs and Limits of Revision, just delivered in the 
Form of alecture by G.S. Barrett, B.A.,a Congregationalist Minister 
at Norwich. “Why should one and the same Greek word,” he asks, 
“ occurring altogether only twenty-seven times in the whole of the 
New Testament, be rendered in seventeen different ways in those 
twenty-seven times? Who would dream that in all these verses 
. +. We have one and the same Greek word used?” If the 
reader will look out xcarapyéw in that most useful book The 
Englishman's Greek Concordance, he will see at once what Mr. 
Barrett means. Hardly less striking are Dr. Lightfoot’s observa- 
tions on the double rendering of the “ Paraclete” and its verbal 
affinities, wherein the true sense of “ Advocate,” adopted in 
1 John ii. 1, is thrown into the shadefby the less proper term “ Com- 
forter ” in the Gospel of the same Evangelist (pp. 50-56). For 
the confusion engendered by the opposite practice of translating 
two wholly different Greek words by a single English equivalent, 
no better example can well be given than the importing into the 
Apocalyptic vision of the self-same term “ beast,” as well to repre- 
sent the celestial “living creatures ” (Zéa, ch. iv. 6, 7, &c.) as the 
hellish symbolism (@npia) in the later chapters (ch. xi. 7 ; xiii. 1, 
&c.) of a book which is in itself sufficiently difficult without the 
accessory obstacle of slovenly translation. 

Of his next two divisions, those relating to faults of grammar 
and of lexicography (4 and 5), the latter are far from numerous, 
inasmuch as our translators had large resources on which to draw, 
which have not been greatly increased in modern times. Sometimes, 
however, we light upon inconsistencies of rendering, arising from 
“ the incongruity ” o 136, note 2) of assigning diiferent parts of 
the New Testament to different persons; as when for twpwoie in 
Mark iii. 5 we have “hardness” correctly in the text, and the 
mistaken alternative “or blindness” in the margin, while in 
Rom. xi. 25, Eph. iv. 18, the text and margin of St. Mark are 
made to change places. But these and like blemishes in regard 
to the meaning of single words occur only here and there; the 
vast superiority of our grammatical knowledge over that of the 
best scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whether 
in regard to accuracy or to precision, mustneeds affect every page of 
a revision executed by men at all up to their work. Nothing can 
be more capricious and unscientific than the treatment experienced 
by the Greek article at the hands of early translators. It is some- 
times yen by the English indefinite article, occasionally 
by the demonstrative pronoun “that,” an exaggerated rendering, 
as Dr. Lightfoot calls it (p. 102), which is apt to suggest a radi- 
cally false idea, as in John i. 21, where 6 zpoirne, “the prophet,” 
so familiar to the Messianic notions of the Jews, is set in the text 
“that prophet,” but in the margin “a@ prophet,” as though it 
might as well mean the one as the other. The Greek tenses, also, 
are handled so loosely that the changes required on their account 
are yet more considerable. Thus, in spite of much violence done to 
the sense, we have the imperfect duecwAvev, “ would have hindered,” 
translated “forbade” in Matt. iii. 14; oBivvuvrat, the present, “ are 
gone out,” quite absurdly, in Matt. xxv. 8, while the correct mean- 
ing “are going out” (in substance given by Tyndale’s “go out” 
is banished to the margin. In Luke xviii. 12 we find c7apa, “ 
possess” (which would be «icrnpar), instead of “I gain,” though 
the Jew was well known to give tithes of his income, not of his 
capital. In complicated constructions, especially when they in- 
volve dependent clauses, the defects of King James’s Bible are 
very conspicuous, and are all the more excusable as the true 
philology of the Greek language is a science of our own age, which 
scarcely had any existence a century ago. 

We have left ourselves small space for dwelling on Dr. Light- 
foot’s other divisions, whether relating to proper names, titles, 
weights, measures, or coins (6), or to the style and form of the 
English language proper in a revised version(7). In regard to the 
names of persons, it is obvious that those which are familiar to us 
from reading the Old Testament should retain in the New the same 

recise forms; whether these be strictly correct or not will matter 
ittle. Hence any fresh revision of the New Testament would 
exhibit “ Isgiah ” not ‘ Esaias,” “ Elijah” not “ Elias,” “ Elisha ” 
not “ Eliseus,” “ Hosea” not “Osee,” and would by all means rid 
itself of the very misleading “Jesus” for “Joshua” in Acts 
vii. 45 and Heb.iv. 8. How to deal with weights or measures or 
coins is a harder question, and we have been told (though we will 
not vouch for the fact) that there was once a disposition in the 
New Testament party to adopt denier as the equivalent for the 
Latin denarius, until the word was fairly laughed down by the 
sense of the Company. At any rate it will be necessary to 

d some method of marking that “‘a measure of wheat for a 

nny ” (Rev. vi. 6) is an indication of excessive scarcity, not, as 
it might easily seem, of great abundance. The use of archaisms, 
or expressions once well understood but now obscure or even sug- 
gestive of error, which is Dr. Lightfoot’s last point, will give no 
considerable trouble. When they have really that effect, they 
must meet with no quarter, inasmuch as the prime requisite of a 
version is that it should be intelligible. Thus since by “ car- 
riages ” we no | understand the “burden” or “ thing carried,” 
but rather the vehicle that bears them, St. Paul and his followers 
should no longer “ take up their carriages and go to Jerusalem ” 
(Acts xxi. 19). even though the untoward alteration may deprive 
some future William Huntington, 8.S., of a comfortable equipage 
provided for him after the apostolic model by the zeal of an 
admiring flock. When however a word or expression, now grown 
somewhat antiquated, is too plain to be readily mistaken, then we 
may pronounce the archaism “innocent” &. 171), nay, even 
praiseworthy. “They twain shall be one flesh,” and Peter's 


tongue shall “bewray” him, without let or objection, for “thers 
is no disposition in the present age to alter the character of our 
version. The stately i and the archaic colouring are alike 
sacred in the eyes of all English-speaking people” (p. 170). 

We must now take a reluctant leave of this charming and jp. 
structive little volume. If, as its author fears, “ there is at least 
some reason to forbode that Greek scholarship has reached its 
height in England, and that henceforth it may be expected to de- 
cline,” it has before it a vigorous and hale old age so long 
as he and a few others of his band of revisers are yet spared to 
us. Of the scheme of revision whose principles he discusses it ig 
either too late or too early to speak. ‘ Dangers have threatened 
it, which have been happily averted. And, as far as present ap- 
pearances can be trusted, the momentary peril has resulted in 
manent good, for the Company has been taught by the dan 
which threatened it to feel its own strength and coherence. There 
is every prospect that the work will be brought happily and sue- 
cessfully to a conclusion ” (Preface, p. vii.). It is confidence like 
this that forces fortune and commands success. 


ANNO DOMINI 2071.* 


theo little book is a translation from the Dutch, and, as we 
learn from the translator’s preface, has already passed through 
three editions in its native dress, and has received the further 
honours of a translation into German. We will not prophesy 
whether it is likely to meet with the same prosperity in English, 
It is not badly written; it is not too long; and it is therefore 
possible that it may strike the popular fancy. Nobody, we should 
suppose, has hitherto discovered a reason why some fortunate 
combination of circumstances vccasionally gives an entirely dis- 
proportionate run of luck to a song or a pamphlet which at other 
times would scarcely succeed in attracting notice. It may there- 
fore happen that Anno Domini 2071 will be more successful than 
its numerous competitors in the same department of literature, 
We do not ourselves augur for it so great a success, but we 
may venture to make it a text for one or two remarks on 
the tendencies which it illustrates. A short time ago we 
reviewed a book called The Coming Race ; and Anno Domini 2071 
is the same thing in smaller compass. It is not so origi- 
nal nor so good in point of style, but the resemblance between 
the two is in some respects instructive. The formula b 
which these and other books are constructed is easily sta’ 
Society is, or ought to be, in a state of continuous progress, 
In whatever respects we differ from our forefathers in the year 
1671, our descendants in the year 2071 will differ from us. To 
put it in the language of Euclid, we have only to join any two 
points in history by a straight line and produce it indefinitely 
to discover the course of futurity, This doctrine may be described 
as prophecy made easy. That it is not an exhaustive or accurate 
account of the phenomena may indeed be easily demonstrated. 
If a similar dogma had prevailed, for example, just before the 
appearance of Christianity, it would have led to deceptive 
conclusions. The gradual spread of the Roman Empire over 
the whole world would have been one inference, and another 
might have been the simple disappearance of all genuine 
religious belief. What really happened could have suggested 
itself to no one. In the same way, if we select properly the 
one of the prophet, we might make the gradual triumph 
of the Papacy, or the conquest of Europe by Mahomedanism, or 
the universal rule of France or of Spain, appear to be among the 
inevitable events of the future. It would be easy to suggest any 
number of cases in which a particular intellectual or social change 
seemed to be destined to the conquest of the whole earth, 
Dynasties and doctrines have periods of development, culmination, 
and decay; and if you select any part of the ascending period, 
the simple formula we are discussing would of course imply that 
they were destined to unlimited triumph. People who attempt to 
look forward generally forget this obvious teaching of past ex 
rience. ‘They assume, for example, as an ultimate and indisputable 
fact, that we shall continue to become more and more democratic. 
We do not mean to assert the contrary, but it is hard to see on 
what grounds this doctrine can be so confidently maintained. 
Why should there not come a period at which the democratic 
forces will, in American language, be “played out,” and society 
be reconstructed on some new principle? We seem already in 
some respects to have got to the bottom of the hill, and it 1s 
difficult to see how we are to get much further. When the social 
surface has been thoroughly reduced to one dead level, is it not pro- 
bable that a new order of distinctions will begin to make them- 
selves manifest, and that that reconstruction of which we hear 86 
much and see so little will at last become palpable? A new pro- 
cess of crystallization should follow the complete decomposition; 
and it would be much more interesting if the creators of fresh 
Utopias could throw light upon the new order of things which 
is to emerge from chaos at some distant period, instead of 
simply following out the tendencies of the day to what is 
su d to be their logical conclusion. 

ere is, after all, a singular want of imagination about these 
writers’ mode of penetrating the future. In one of the chapters of 
this little book, for example, we have the usual anticipations 
regard to women’s rights. The suffrage, it seems, had been con- 


* Anno Domini 2071. Translated from the Dutch by Dr. A. V. W. 
Bikkers. London: W. Tegg. 1871. 
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women with a property qualification, and then the qualifi- 
— hal been abolished. Then tt had struck somebody that there 
was no logical justification for confining the suffrage to persons 
who were of age. Gradually the limit was pushed down, till at last 
even babies were to be pu thee to the franchise. As, unfortu- 
nately, many of the new voters could neither walk nor talk, a 
question arose as to how their privileges should be exercised. The 
agitation which was convulsing the world in the year 2071 turned 
the claim of the mothers to give two votes in such cases, one 
for themselves and one for the infant. “Inexorable logic,” as it 
is called, generally means a process of reasoning by excluding all the 
most essential facts of the case; and, in fact, merely implies an 
abnormal insensibility to the reductio ad absurdum. We hope that 
our descendants will not be so idiotic as to give way to arguments 
of the character described. And yet the one idea of most of the 
— ‘of Utopia seems to be founded on this hypothesis. Their 
whole programme consists in variations upon two statements—our 
descendants are to enjoy absolute equality amongst men, women, 
and children, and they are to invent some kind of superlative of 
the steam-engine. In the year 2071 some mode of obtaining force 
will have been discovered which it is impossible to explain to our 
benighted intellects, but which will have released us from depend- 
ence upon our rapidly disappearing coal-fields. Streets will be per- 
cally: lighted by something infinitely superior to gas; the 
temperature of our towns will be maintained at an agreeable and 
steady height ; photographs will be taken in the natural colours; 
voyages will be made in balloons; there will be universal free- 
trade ; war will disa) in consequence of the deadly nature of 
the new weapons to be invented ; and, in short, we shall inhabit a 
kind of paradise of civil engineers. This is all very well; but we 
venture to ask whether human beings will be substantially dif- 
ferent in any way? The information given upon ee oe is 
vague; we are told nothing, for example, as to the predominant 
form of religion, or as to the philosophical or artistic theories 
which will survive in the struggle for existence. The one great 
fact is universal suffi with some of its obvious corollaries. 
The author does not particularly wish it, as may be supposed 
from the already noticed. He thinks that women will 
not be materially happier or wiser, and that they will lose a great 
deal of domestic comfort when they have secured the supposed 
ights for which they are ounbenliog. Indeed, he appears to 
hold that human beings will not be in any respect much wiser or 
more sensible than they are at the nt moment. 

We only notice one very decided change for the better be- 
yond the abolition of war, and that is the discovery that 
competitive examination is not the solution of all possible 
difficulties. It is perhaps worth noting that the Dutch as 
well as ourselves are inning to perceive that that hobby 
has been ridden pretty nearly to death. This, however, is 
by the way. The more general conclusion of this, as 0; 
other books on the subject, gee to be the simple one that 
every man, woman, and child will have a vote. The pro- 
gress made in applied science by our descendants in the 
course of centuries will undoubtedly be enormous; but if 
their only political success is to be that they will have reached 
the bottom of the hill which we are descending so rapidly, we 
do not think the rate of progress much to their credit. Perhaps 
the forecast may be true ; nedvielige comes, as we know, but 
wisdom lingers ; and the only material change in the world may 
be, that society will be more monotonous, with fewer interests, no 
grievances, and an abundant supply of steam-engines. Yet if we 
may throw out a s tion to future contributors to the same 
branch of literature, we should like to see their ingenuity taxed 
ina different direction. The scientific part of the future Utopia 
is easily arranged; balloons and improved telegraphs are easily 
suggested; but how as to the moral and intellectual progress of 
the race? Are we really doomed, as Mr. Mill appears to consider 
probable, to become steadily duller, and to have all individuality 
crushed out of us by the tyranny of the majority ? or may we hope 
that some kind of reaction will take place ? To paint a state of society 
in which the moral and intellectual standard should be materially 
raised, of course involves a much greater effort of the imagination 
than simply to propose a few changes of organization. Yet even in 
this last respect, surely the mind of man may conceive of some- 
thing a little less commonplace than a kind of exaggerated 
America. Could not our Utopians, for example, conceive of some 
form of government in which legislation should be carried on by 
people who really understand the , vem involved, and not by 
anumber of gentlemen who are chosen because they can make 
speeches or treat intelligent constituents to beer? To make 
laws is surely a trade requiring some skill, and therefore some 
considerable period of apprenticeship ; and nobody can even ima- 
gine that our present system has any tendency to secure those who 
are really the greatest proficients in the art. Following out that 
suggestion, we should ape find that the difficulty of female suf- 
frage would be solved xy nobody having a vote at all. Some mode 
would surely be found in Utopia of taking the necessary safeguards 
against tyranny without resorting to so clumsy a machinery for 
discovering legislative ability. Surely, again, there must be some 
alternative to the only result which seems to be contemplated by 


our volunteer prophets in regard to women’s rights generally. 
y seem to take for ted that all legal distinctions founded 
on sex will be 


‘ ily swept away; and further, that this is 
equivalent to making women into a kind of second-rate men. And 
yet the last seems to be a very untrustworthy step in the argu- 
ment, How do we know that there would not spring up a 


stronger public sentiment than ever against women mixing in 
masculine affairs when once the freshness had worn out of 
the experiment ? Although the line of demarcation might not be 
drawn precisely where it is drawn at present, and might not be en- 
forced by positive legislation, it by no means follows that it would 
not be_as deep as ever, and that a certain division of labour would 
not spontaneously take place between the sexes. The breaking 
down of partition walls is merely a first step, and may mean 
little or nothing; the terms on which the persons on opposite 
sides of them would meet cannot be so easily settled, and thus a 
wide field is open to the speculations of Utopians. 

The fact is, however, that all these dreams are little more than 
illustrations of the old truth that it is impossible even for fine 
intellects to soar very far above the solid ground of ex- 

rience. When we are most laboriously endeavouring to 

idealists, we do little more than change the outside mask, and 
it is easy to recognise the old characters, however elaborately 
they to disguise themselves. If a dog could invent a Utopia 
it would only be a very big kennel, with plenty of meat and 
entire absence of whips; and the human imagination does not 
seem to be capable of rising very much further above the bare 
facts. At any rate it seems to us that, when we had once got 
over the novelty of travelling in a balloon, we should find that 
Europe in 2071 was almost identical with Europe in 1871 


CURTIUS’S HISTORY OF GREECE.—VOL. III.* 
(Second Notice.) 


W. have already pointed out more than one in Cur- 
tius’s History in which we hold that Mr. Grote’s treatment 
far surpasses his in judgment and accuracy. We have another 
passage to speak of, in which Curtius distinctly calls Mr. Grote’s 
views in question, and in so doing shows that he altogether mis- 
understands them. This is with regard to the treatment of the 
generals after the battle of Arginuse. Of this matter we have 
two accounts, that of Xenophén and that of Diodérus, besides a 
few allusions in Lysias and in Xenophén himself at a later stage. 
Xenophén is contemporary, but his account is thoroughly unsatis- 
factory and unfair on the face of it. This is allowed even by those 
who, like Bishop Thirlwall, are inclined to put more faith in it 
than Mr. Grote does. Diodérus wrote long after, and was tho- 
roughly stupid and careless, but he had original writers before him 
whom we have not. The allusions in Lysias and in the later speech 
of Theramenés in Xenophén himself are incidental allusions in the 
speeches of orators, and every student of Grecian history knows 
how commonly such allusions are quite inaccurate, even when 
made very soon after the events, And inaccuracy of this kind is 


f | certainly not confined to Athenian debates. Our materials then, 


though fairly full, are by no means good in quality, and we must 
make use of our own judgments upon them. One thing however 
is perfectly plain, that the sentence by which the generals died 
was monstrously illegal. All the forms of Athenian jurisprudence 
were trampied under foot. By Athenian iaw each man ought to 
have been tried separately before a sworn court: he ought to 
have been heard in his own defence, and to have been convicted 
or acquitted by a vote of the judges which touched himself only. 
Instead of this, the whole body of accused men were condemned 
by a single vote of the unsworn Assembly, and they were not 
heard in their own defence, except so far as some at least of them 
had spoken on the subject in an earlier debate. The generals 
in short died by a Bill of Attainder, very much like those which 
gladden the heart of Mr. Froude. It is perheotly plain that, 
if = of us had been present in the Assembly, we should have 
voted against the proposal of the Senate, and for the amendment 
of Euryptolemos, who demanded that the generals should be fairly 
tried according to law. But this does not at all prove whether, if 
we had sat on a court for trying any one of the generals, we should 
have acquitted or convicted him. These two questions are per- 
fectly distinct; but Mr. Grote seems to have been the only writer 
who thoroughly distinguishes them. The utter injustice of the 
vote by which the generals died is plain on any showing, and Mr. 
Grote asserts it as strongly as any man. But as to the circum- 
stances which led the people to this unhappy vote, as to the pro- 
bable guilt or innocence of the generals themselves, our accounts 
are confused and contradictory, and it is not wonderful if different 
readers of the story come to different conclusions. Mr. Grote 
comes to one conclusion ; Curtius or any other man has a perfect 
ight to come to another. Mr. Grote does not see an rate 
oligarchical plots on the of Theramenés for the destruction 
of the generals or anybody else; he looks on the people as led 
away by vehement family feelings. He points out—what many 
have failed to see, though Curtius does see it—that what the 
generals were charged with was not merely neglecting to take 
up dead bodies for burial—though that alone, according to Greek 
religious ideas, was a heinous crime—but leaving their wounded 
and drowning comrades to perish. And he accepts as genuine 
the lamentations and accusations of the kinsfolk of the forsaken 
men, who are commonly represented as igs deg kinsfolk at all, 
or at any rate as being stirred up and bribed by Theramenés. 
Now on this last point a plain rule of criticism came in. Xeno- 
phén mentions that certain mourners appeared ; so does Diodorus. 

e eee of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated 


by Adolphus Ward, M.A. Vol. III. Londop: Richard Bentley 
& Son. 1870. 
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But Xenophén adds, while Diodérus does not, that these mourners 
were not real mourners, but people set. to work by Theramenés. 
Mr. Grote shows the impossibility of the story in itself. 
Besides this, the apqaemaes of the mourners was. a fact about 
which there could no doubt; that they were bribed by 
Theramenés was @ surmise, about which Xenophén or anybody 
else might be mistaken, and which the writers whom Diodérus 
followed did not accept. So again @ certain man forward 
(xapidOe) in the Assembly, saying that he 
saved himself on a meal-tub, &c. &c. Till Mr. 
modern writer represented this man also as i 
Theramenés. He was “ produced,” “ brought forward,” and the 
like—* wurde endlich auch ein Mann vorge ,” as Curtius has 
it—though no such ae | can be got out of wapiAde. As to 
the guilt of the generals the guilt of Theramenés, all that we 
can say is that Mr. Grote and Curtius come to different conclu- 
sions, Our own conclusion, if it is worth anything, would be 
that some of the generals were guilty, and some innocent; 
whether the guilty ought to have been —— by death is a 
uestion of Athenian law and feeling, to settle at this 
istance of time. But it is hardly fair in Curtius to leave out 
of sight that we cannot condemn Theramenés so strongly as he 
does, without in some degree also condemning Thrasybulus, 
who clearly had a share, though a less prominent one, in the first 
accusation. But it is really too bad to say, as Curtius does, after 
uoting a work unluckily unknown to. us, Herbst’s Die Schlacht 
bei den Arginusen:— 


in 


In aueser Schrift ist gegen Grote’s Versuch, das Verfahren der Biirger- 
schaft zu rechtfertigen und die Feldherren als schuldig darzustellen, das 


richtige Sachverhiltniss entwickelt, wie es sich aus Xenophon ergiebt. X. 
nliber kann Diod. xiii. 101 keine Autoritét sein und es ist unstatthaft, 
heramenes Verfahren als eine nothgedrungene Selbstvertheidigung zu 
entschuldigen. 
Or, in Mr. Ward’s translation :-— 

In this essay the true state of the case, as it results from the account of 
Xenophon, is brought out. in opposition to Grote’s attempt to justify the 
proceedings of the Assembly, and represent the generals as guilty. As 

enophor, Diodor. xiii. ror cannot be regarded as an authority, 
nor is it admissible to excuse the conduct of Theramenes as self-defence 
necessitated by the cireumstances. 

Now Herbst may very possibly have refuted Mr. Grote on any 
of the points which are open to controversy. He may have proved 
the innocence of all the generals; he may have shown that Thera- 
menés bribed the supposed mourners, or even the man who said 
that he had escaped on the meal-tub; but he cannot have refuted 
any attempt of Mr. Grote’s to justify the proceedings of the 
Assembly, because no such attempt was ever made. Mr. Grote as 
distinctly condemns the proceedings of the. Assembly as Herbst or 
Curtius can do; On the very heading of one of his pages may be 
read the words “ Causes of the unjust sentence.” In his text. he 

of the “temporary burst of wrong,” of the “enormity” of 
the proposal of the Senate, of its “breaking through the established 
constitutional maxims and judicial practices of the Athenian de- 
mocracy,” of its “depriving the accused generals of all fair trial,” 
and of the “well merited indignation ” with which “it was heard 
by a large portion of the Assembly.” It was an “illegal and un- 
constitutional proposition ;” the Athenians “ dishonoured them- 
selves ;”” under a momentary ferocious excitement they rose in 
insurrection not less against the forms of their own democracy than 
against the most’ sacred restraints ‘of their habitual constitutional 
morality.” We do not see what stronger language Herbst can 
have used, or what stronger language Curtius can have wished 
any one to use; and it is hard indeed, when Mr. Grote has expressed 
himself so plainly,.that he should be charged, in a sort of con- 
temptuous sneer by the — with having defended what he has 
most righteously condemn The truth plainly is, that Curtius 
has not the same political instincts nor the same knowledge of 
human nature as Mr. Grote; He seemingly cannot understand 
that a may both in a legal and a 
moral point of view, an e condemned ma; 
not be wholly free from ‘ 

We have thought it right to t out these things clearly, be- 
cause there seems every Tavett tet Curtius may depose Gite, 
and we believe such a deposition would be a great evil. 
In all these Lr ny matters Curtius is behind his generation; 
he is behind the generation to which Mr. Grote has ex- 
plained so matters which before were dark. But even in 
this matter of the condemnation of the generals, we may mention 
one point of detail in which we think that Curtius has the 
better of Grote. Mr. Grote rejects, on grounds which seem to 
us very inconclusive, the speech. which Diodérus puts. into the 
mouth of Diomedén as he is led to exeeution. Curtius silently 
accepts it. But an incidental advantage like this goes for little 
when the whole story is so completely misconceived. 


of the great organizer of the Athenian democracy. But Peri 
if the organizer of the Athenian democracy, was many other 
things as well. He stands out as a man so completely by himself 
that questions about the exact nature of his ‘dealings with the 
Areiopagus or with the law courts seem of secondary moment, 
Into the many sides of the character of Pericles Curting 
thoroughly enters, and he works them up into a portrait in hig 
best style. So again, Sicily, the i which so 
filled Greek imagination, with its cities and their revolutio 
with its ancient legends and its contending races, a land which to 
the dweller within the ordinary range of Greek history is a lang 
half familiar and half unaccustomed, supplies Curtius with a fer 
better field for hie peculiar powers than he finds in the eve 
walk of the Athenian commonwealth. Curtius could, it strikes 
us, have given us a series of monographs of Greek subjects, 
of brilliant excellence; many particular parts of his sub. 
ject he has treated as they Lowe never been treated before; 
ut the continuous march of Greek political and mili 
events is not his strong point, and in attempting them he falla, 
. our thinking, far below the level of either of our great English 
istorians. 

Mr. Ward has decidedly improved as a translator. He still has 
some oddities of expression, and some strange oddities of punctua- 
tion. He still seems more at home with the German than with 
the English. For instance, Curtius says that, after the affair of the 
Herme, the contending parties at Athens “ nur durch einen iiber 
ihnen stehenden kéniglichen Mann gebunden werden konnten.” 
We may accept the position or not as we please, but the implied 
description of Alcibiades as “ein kéniglicher Mann” is quite to 
the purpose. If the lion’s whelp was reared in the city, there: 
was nothing to do but to submit to his tempers. But Mr. Wand 
translates it that they “could only be held in check by a — 
personage standing above them.” ‘This is surely quite ano 
thing; it would not be hard to find plenty of “ royal personages” 
who are far from answering Curtius’s notion of “ ein kiniglicher 
Mann.” And, in the name of our common grandmothers, why 
should two Dutch words be changed into Welsh in turning them 
from one form of Dutch into another? But we are bound to say 
that there is far less ofthis kind of thing in the present volume 
than there was in the other two. Mr. Ward has risen as a trans- 
lator just at the point where we hold that his author has sunk as 
an historian. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE OF ST, FRANCIS.* 


of Assisi, who. has sometimes been called the “ least: 
Romish,” and is certainly one of the most popular and 
winning, of all the saints in the Roman Calendar, has always been, 
a favourite with Protestant historians and biographers. Sir James, 
Stephen devoted to him one of the most brilliant, though not 
rhaps the most. appreciative, of his Essays on Ecclesiastical. 
iography, and Dean Stanley, with that passion for picturesque 
one-sidedness which is a characteristic infelicity of his writings, 
has lately described him as a Nonconformist. We must con- 
fess to having opened Mrs. Oliphant’s Life, not indeed with any 
fear of offences against good taste—of which there was little 
danger—but with some uneasy suspicion, especially as the work 
appears. in the Sunday Library, that we might on the one hand 
be annoyed with indiscriminate hero-worship, such as is con- 
spicuous in her Life of Irving, and on the other hand with 
tedious cautions against the theological errors of the saint, and 
the miracle-mongering credulity of his hagiographers. But we 
have been pleasantly disappointed. Few, if any, of St. Francis’s 
many biographers, Catholic or Protestant, have told the exquisite 
tale of his lite and work with more quiet ~~ and appreciative 
sympathy. ‘The miraculous element which is so prominent in it 
is rather described than. criticized; but as regards one marked. 
speciality, the extraordinary power over the lower animals as- 
cribed to Francis. in all the accounts we have of him, and 
which. cannot be wholly fabulous, the authoress observes that. 
such a gift has certainly been possessed by many who laid 
no claim to supernatural powers, and is asserted in our 
day to be hereditary in her family by a, personage so little 
like him as the famous novelist George Sand. On the culmir 
nating miracle of his. life, the impression of the mysterious 
“Stigmata” on Monte Alverno, she dwells at considerable 
length, pointing out that, unlike many medieval miracles, it 
rests on a. weight of consentient and independent contemporary 
testimony which, in the case of any ordinary event, would be 
considered conclusive, while she abstains from pronouncing any 
definitive judgment, except that “ the evidence altogether is of @ 
kind which it is. almost equally difficult to accept or to reject.” 
We will. merely observe here that, not to refer to the disputed 
in. St. Paul (Gal. vi. 17), “ stigmatization” has beem 

alleged in several other cases—once in our own day of a Tyrolese 
peasant. girl, who died not many years ago, when the fact was 
affirmed by the medical experts who examined her, but who were 
disposed. to attribute it to the effect of intense. mental com- 
centration on the bodily frame. Certainly, if such an explana- 
tion could ever be admissible, on which we pronounce 00 
opinion, it might not unnaturally be conceived of so ardent @ 
mystic as Francis. But wedo not enter on such questions herey 


* Francis of Assisi. By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Macmillan & Co 


1870. 
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early the same objections will apply to Curtius’s treatment of 
most of the subjects in which he comes into collision with Mr. 
Grote ; thatisto say,.in most of” a questions which arise 
during the Peloponnesian War. e cannot express our feelings 
better than by saying that Curtius is behindhand, pre-Grotian. 
He writes with the notions and prejudices of a time which we 
thought had passed away. But there are better things in the 
present volume than these. Whiat Curtius does. grasp, no man can 
set forth more clearly and’ effectively. His pictuxe of Pericles is 
well done; so is his general narrative of Sicilian | —— 
affairs. Both. these subjects carry us alittle out of the beaten 
track of Athenian. politics. This may seem a strange thing to sey De 
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and shall not attempt any more than the authoress to apply: 
to the records of the thirteenth century the standards of the 
nineteenth. Her account of the period, and of the place 
oecupied by St. Francis in the history of the Church, is substan- 
tially correct. The age of oms and the age of Councils had 
suecessively passed away; the Church had converted the Empire 
and the Teutonic hordes which overran and supplanted it, and 
had since been en, in consolidating her internal polity, when 
in 1198 Innocent IIL, the ablest hae and most powerful 
of all the long line of Roman Pontiffs, ascended the Papal 
throne :-— 
It is undeniably certain that the Church in the ‘time of Innocent III. 
was.at its highest pinnacle of politieal greatness, interfering, ana having ‘a 
real power to interfere, in the affairs of nations, giving and taking away 
crowns at its pleasure, holding the terrible threat of excommunication over 
the heads of rebels, duing justice upon some princely culprits whom no 
other authority could have ruled, and, onthe other hand, no doubt intruding 
into many matters of the highest importance where its influence was useless 
and mischievous. This influencewas objected to, as we find in history, 
rincipally by those to whom it was adverse. The prince, or the noble, or 
he nation in favour of whom the Pope’s decisions were made, never made. 
any remonstrance against the exercise of his power; they believed in it, 
as probably he did, and thought it a very thing for the world. He 
was not to them an impertinent priest, interfering in matters that didnot’ 
concern him, as, were he taking same part upon him, he would, in his 
impotence, appear now. And this fact.ought to be taken into consideration 
all readers of history. The nineteenth century, when it studies the, 
tirteenth, must consent to put itself, as far as possible, at the point of view, 
held by the latter. +] 


The writer adds, truly enough, that it was at once an age of) 
darkness and of piety, and .she then observes that “it possessed 
few of the virtues of civilization, had little time for. thought, 
and none for speculation.” Just before she had said that “ philo- 
sophy was not general in those days, and scepticism was unknown.” 
Such statements are, or were, common, but are very erroneous; 
the thirteenth century was the age of the Schoolmen, the 
of whom, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, and Aquinas, lived 
within it. Mrs. Oliphant might have learnt, without going further, 
from the late lamented Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Oxford (Dr. Shirley), that “a vast amount of intellectual — 
unquestionably existed in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteen 


centuries,” and that “those vast tomes of the Schoolmen not only |, 


an amount of literary ‘toil rare even in the most cultivated 
times, but give evidence of a precision of thought and subtlety of 
logical analysis” —we may addalso of sceptical questioning —“ which 
may challenge a comparison with the best works of the best ages 
of philosophy.” But this has little direct bearing on the career of 
Francis. We proceed to five in our own way and our own words 
‘the main incidents of the life recorded in detail by Mrs. Oliphant, 
leaving those of our readers who desire further information— 
and they are likely to be many—to fill up the.gaps by reference ta, 
her.own graceful narrative. } 
The Franciscan Order met a crying want of the age which the 
older communities failed to.satisfy. But there is nothing | 
to show that. Francis: had any such:conscious purpose in originating | 
it, From first to last he was the child of impulse, but of sim»; 


uses which were always benevolent, generous, and devout.{|; 


"He thought little of himself, even of his own soulito be saved ” ;; 
his one idea and master-passion was how best to work for God 
and to help men, The murmurs were already beginning 
tobe heard of the great democratic movement which has since. 


accused of caring more for its own aggrandizement than for the 
souls of 


|| The return of Erancis ‘to Assisi was like a tri 


Order” Franciscans, insti 


his | note his first 
| Gregory IX., who remained ever afterwards the warm friend and 


Poverty.” Those strange nuptials have been immortalized by 
the est of French orators and of Italian poets, and the pencil 
of Giotto has familiarized to our eyes ‘what'the glowing words of 
Bossuet and Dante have made ‘musical to our ears. The 
events which followed in rapid succession must ‘be briefly dis- 
missed here. In obedience to another ‘vision Francis ‘untertook 
to'rebuild the little church of ‘St. Damiano, outsitle*the walls of 
Assisi, and incurred the fierce anger of his father, who hatl-already 
been sorely troubled by his eceentricities, by selling some of his 
bales of cloth for the purpose. He was ‘seized as’a lumatic, and 
imprisoned for several months)in his‘own: home. Atilength, :after 
signing a renunciation of rand stripping off his 
costly garments, he went forth, and ‘friendless, like ‘the 
i of old, forgetting ‘his own : and :his ‘father’s 
, and not knowing whither he went. But he now re- 
membered an incident which ‘had occurred some ‘time:previously, 
and had deeply impressed him. He had met a leper near Assisi, 
and, his natural had ‘sprung‘from ‘his horse 
and embraced him. Those who:know'the peculiar care bestowed 
by the Church of that age on these « py outcasts, whom 
‘Christ, according to the oe reading of Isaiah’s prophecy, had 
made s of not wonder at ‘the sequel. 
seeming leper vanis to ar again «to: Prancis ; 
it was indeed none other than the Divine Sufferer of whom ‘the 
‘pro: 8 ’ hospital :at Assisi aceordingly 
beteok anil ‘came forth'to suppli- 
cate alms to rebuild the church of St. Damiano, and 
church outside the city formerly dedicated “to ‘St. Peter, 
now ‘restored under the mame of Ia ‘Portiuncola, 
Lady of the Angels, and which still the central home of ‘the 
Francisean Order. The'time for establishing that Order had now 
come. We must pass over the :touching ‘story of the ‘conversion 
of his two first co ions, ‘Bernardo-di Quintavalle and Pietro 
di Catania, who settled in a little-hut on.the »plains of Assisi ‘to 
form the first nucleus of the new community. In‘afew weeks 
the numbers had increased to:twelve, audalzeady Francis ‘heard in 
spirit “the tread of multitudes ”__ Prench, Spaniards, English, 
to join them. He:traced out a cross on the 
ground stretching to the four points of the :compass, and de- 
his little band im four companies on their mission ‘of 
mercy to the bodies and souls of ‘men. 
The Order was now formed, but it had no legalized existence, 
‘andthe ‘members were simple laymen. Francis, therefore, who 
was no “:nonconfi of the ‘Church, 


PE 


ormist,” ‘but .a devoted »son 
resolved in 1210 to repair to Rome, and:ask ‘for the santtion 
of the Pope. Innocent IIL, whom ‘he and hi 
found pacirg at sunset along ‘the stately terraces of ‘the 
Lateran, looked with amazement on i i 
‘their rough shepherd’s. «dress, and remanded them ‘till ‘the 
morning. That night, we are ‘told, ‘he dreamt, like ‘the Syrian 
King of old, of a -palm-tree:which rose ben his ‘feet, i 
branches stretched over the earth, ‘and ‘the weary and world-worn 
from every nation beneath its shade. And a 
che dreamed that the great Lateran Ohurch was falling to 
ground, and was propped up ‘by the poor beggar ‘in © 
sshepherd’s dress who-had stood before him ‘the previous evening. 
‘He hesitated no longer, and, in spite of ‘the ‘remonstrances of his 
cardinals, dismissed his ‘visitors with his -blessing -and a‘solenm, 
though:as yet unwritten, approbation ‘of ‘their stern rule of poverty. 
triumphal procession. 
Bells were rung and litanies chanted, and crowds'came forth to 
meet him, and the church of the Portiuncom was at once 
formally made over to him. The:conversion of St. Clare, for 
an account of which our readers must be referred to Mrs. 
Oliphant, soon followed, and the Church of St..Damiano was 
assigned to the female eemmunity of Poor Clares, the “Second 
under her rule. And now 
Francis; who but two or three years before had been hooted as a 


| madman through the streets of his native city, was preaching in 


‘the cathedral, though only a deacon, to :enra crowds, who 


| hung upon his every word. We must pass rapidly:over the first 
| Gen Chapter of the Order, the second journey of Francis to 
| Rome to obtain a fuller confirmation of the rule from Honorius ILL, 


= his meeting there with St. Dominic, when the founders of 
the rival Orders vowed before the .altar an eternal friendship, to 
uaintance with Cardinal Ugolino, afterwards Pope 


patron of Francis and his community. And thus we are brought 
to the second General Chapter, called the Chapter Storearum, the 
last held during his lifetime, where were gathered round the little 
Church of the Portiuncola— three centuries later by the 
go us-edifice of the Sagro Convento, with its stately terraces and 
ouble row of gigantic arches rising like a fortress over the plain 
of Assisi—no fewer than five thousand members of the newly- 
founded Order. The Cardinal Protecter, Ugoline, attended in his 
Franciscan dress, and the assembly, the words'broke 
from his lips, ‘How goodly are thy dwellings, 0 Jacob,.and t 
tents, O Israel.” .For the last time Francisaddressed his assemb 
brethren, and sent them forth, some to.occupy Professors’ chairs at 
Oxford, some to preach throughout ‘Burope,.and others to convert 
the heathen; while he set out himiself,.in the of converti 
the Sultan, for the Crusader’s camp.at.Damietta, 
appreciated the noble bearing and-simple earnestness of his un- 
wonted visitor, and received kim wi 


th deferential courtesy, though 
he declined his urgent offer to prove the truth of his sign by 


| | 
{ 
| 
t! 
| 
i 
overspread Iurope, and the system, still surviving in full f 
force, was more and:more felt to be.an oppressive burden on the ee 
poor. Nor was the only poate that ta then ‘act asa coun- 
terpoise itself irreproachable. There was a very general out- ; 
the of a wealthy and dominant 
; eresy, old andnew, which ‘threatened social as well as ecclesiastical ; 
order, and which Church and State—so far as the two ‘can then z= 
; be distinguished—were banded together to trample out with 
7 ruthless and indiscriminate severity. But the Church, if she was ‘ 
to retain her moral supremacy, required a machinery which could 
convince as well as crush ; there was needed a popular ministry to 
satisfy the wants of popular devotion, and a popular theology to : : 
meet on its own ground the advances of popularheresy. And 
this was the double work which Francis, however unconscious! 
was destined to accomplish, though he might have seemed from Be 
antecedents about the unlikeliestman in Europe for the purpose. 
the little city of Assisi, which lies beneath the Eastern slope of the 
Umbrian Apennines, there lived 2 worthy merchant, Pietro r 
Bernadone di Mericoni whom was born in 1182:asen 
named Francesco, and wn age companions by. the 
common Italian sobriquet of Cecco. e boy grew up to be:the Be 
pride of the spoiled child of fortune, the darling of 
society, idol a glittering circle of 
among the.gay, of singular personal beauty, fascinating manners, 
and brilliant but genial wit. At the age fra he was struck 
version “—from.a.life of carelessness, not apparently of vice—the 
first result of which was 
the army of the “Gentle Count” Walter of Brienne, in the i 
sttife of Guelph against Ghibelline. Buta second dream turned : 
him back at Spoleto, aud for a time he resumed his old life, 
but not in the old spirit. “Why so grave, Francis?” said his 
Wondering companions; “‘are you going to be married?” ee 
The question suggested the reply :—“ Zam; and my bride is— 
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entering a fiery furnace. According to one account, preserved 
in the popular Fioretti di San Francesco, the Sultan was con- 
vinced, though not converted, and promised to seek baptism on his 
death-bed. What is certain is, that he pressed on his guest gifts for 
the poor or for the erection of churches, which were courteously but 
firmly declined, and dismissed him with a safe-conduct and guard 
of honour. 


The chief work of Francis, after his return to Europe, was the 
institution of the Third Order, or Order of Penance, which, con- 
sidering its remarkable adaptation to the needs of the age, seems 
to prove, as Sir J. Stephen has observed, that its founder must 
have had some of the higher moral instincts of a legislator. 
Hitherto it had been almost assumed as axiomatic that it was 
impossible to lead a godly life outside the cloister walls, and 
St. Bernard habitually speaks of “ conversion ” as synonymous 
with entering the noviciate. But even in an age when the larger 
monasteries counted their denizens by hundreds or thousands, 
the religious vocation could only embrace a fraction of professin 

hristians. A religion was urgently needed for those who did 
not feel constrained to forsake their worldly callings, but who 
wished to obey the precepts of the Gospel; a rule flexible in 
its technical uirements, but inexorable in its demand of 
obedience to thelens of God ; a rule, in short, to sanctify without 
superseding the ordinary relations of social and domestic life. And 
this is what Francis supplied in his Third Order. The legendary 
account of its origin is that his sermon on a certain occasion was 
so effective that the whole population of a little town rose up as 
one man to follow him, when he bade them return to their homes, 
and he would find them a way of serving God. That the new Order 
really resulted from the widespread influence of his preaching, 
and the call for some religious guidance among the multitudes 
newly awakened to a sense of the awful realities of life and death, 
there can be no doubt. Those who joined it were required, while 
continuing to live in the world, to make restitution of all unjust 
gains, to seek reconciliation with their enemies, to promise 
obedience to the laws of God and of the Church, and to 
engage not to bear arms except in defence of the Catholic 
faith or of their native land, which meant at that time in Italy 
except against the Turk or the Emperor. Thousands of votaries 
flocked to join the new Order; its badges were seen in the city, 
the court, and the camp; the symbolic cord was girt around the 
humble cottager and concealed under the royal robe. The Third 
Order was instituted in 1221, and was the last important work 
of Francis. Two years later he again visited Rome to obtain 
from Pope Honorius a written confirmation of his Rule, and in 
September 1224, on the feast of the Holy Cross, occurred the 
vision of the Stigmata. From that time he rather lingered on 
than lived for two years more, his health and sight failing, and 
all his thoughts centred in another world. The tenderness of his 
nature, which found one expression in that love for dumb animals 
which has already been referred to, became more conspicuous as 
the end drew near. To him birds, beasts, and fishes were alike 
dear; the very stones of the field were types of the divine 
“‘Corner-Stone,” and the roadside flowers were as the blossoms of 
the Stem of Jesse. Over the closing scene, touchingly described 
by Mrs. Oliphant, we cannot linger here. On the evening of 
October 4, 1226, after blessing his native town and his brethren who 
knelt in tears around him, he away with the words of the 
142nd Psalm on his lips, at the age of forty-four. 

It is difficult at this distance of time, in our changed circum- 
stances, to realize the marvellous effect of his life, and of the 
abiding influence he left behind him. We are familiar with 
the records of the preaching of Wesley and Whitfield a 
century ago, and of the crowds who hung upon their lips on 
the Somersetshire downs or at the mouth of the Cornish mine. 
But nothing in those records will bear comparison with the 
universal enthusiasm evoked throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe by the preaching of the Friars Minor—why Mrs. 
Oliphant insists on calling them, with a strange confusion of 
tongues, “ Frati Minores,” we cannot tell—in the days of 
their first fervour; nor were they less conspicuous during the 
three centuries which preceded the Reformation, as the great 
missionary power of the Church. But while the humbler offices 
of the ministry have been their speciality, the Franciscans have 
not been unknown in the higher paths of intellectual enter- 

i Three of the most illustrious of the Scholastic writers, 
countrymen of our own, were Franciscans — Duns Scotus, 
Alexander Hales, and Roger Bacon; Cardinal Ximenes, again, 
was a Franciscan; Dante was once a novice and always 
a warm admirer of the Order, whose founder he places in the 
fourth circle of the Paradiso, and his friend Jacopone di Todi, the 
reputed author of the Stabat Mater, as well as the Spanish poet 
Lopez de Vega, were among its members. Its influence is su 
posed to have imparted to the Umbrian school of painters the 

uliar tone of religious sadness and solemnity fa which 

erugino drew his ag ye and Perugino was the master of 
Raffaelle. To adopt the closing words of his latest biographer, 
“the greatest lights of genius which have ever risen in Tialy 
identified the poor and humble apostle ; to whom since then many 
a devout heart has turned, as to a living epistle such as may be 
read of all men, a true and touching Imitation of Christ.” 


THE LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.”* 

We are somewhat puzzled to know what has induced My 
Gilbert to give his book the particular title that he has 
chosen. The hero of his story was certainly for a few months the 
landlord of the Sun Tavern, but then he was very much besides. 
He might just as correctly have been described as the clerk at the 

distillery, the gambler, the drunkard, the wife-beater, the fo 
the Australian convict, the escaped convict, the sailor, the tee 
totaller, the American merchant, the English country gentleman, 
the Justice of the Peace. Nay, more, he bore two names, for he 
is Mr. Brandon at the beginning of the story, and Mr. Gourlay at 
the end. Maitre Jacques, in Moliére’s play, cannot receive his 
master’s orders till he knows in which character he is to be ad- 
dressed and which costume he is to wear, that of cook or coachman, 
Admirable though the facility is with which he transfers himself 
from the one character to the other, yet it is in nowise comparable 
to the changes rung by Mr. Gilbert’s hero. For after all it is an 
easy matter to put on or off a coachman’s coat or a cook’s cap. It 
is somewhat more difficult to pass from a life of sobriety and 
honesty to one of drunkenness and crime, and in a few days to 
return from delirium tremens to the most rigid teetotalism. It 
may be that Mr. Gilbert is guided by motives of gratitude in the 
selection of his title. For the den Tavern, or at all events 
Bacchus, comes like a deus ex machind to deliver him out of the 
embarrassment in which he had involved himself. His hero, by 
the time he was three-and-twenty, was so painfully good that his 
history promised to be dull enough even for a tract. Besides 
other exalted virtues and high qualifications, he “ was found to 
be possessed of those inestimable accomplishments in a well-con- 
ducted house of business—an excellent handwriting and unim- 
achable orthography.” We must confess that we had begun to 
be somewhat bored with Mr. Brandon’s virtues, and our author, 
as we fully believe, had begun to be somewhat embarrassed. 
“Unimpeachable orthography” is no doubt inestimable in its 
way, but scarcely affords material for a three-volume novel. Even 
the ancient Sir Galahad, with all his virtues, was a little dull. His 
successor was becoming quite intolerable. Happily the modem 
author can try the purity of his hero by a test far more severe 
than was open to the old romancer. Sirens and enchanted woods 
are all very well in their way. Buta hero who had passed spot- 
lessly through these might well yield to the temptations that 
beset the landlord of a tavern. Happily for Ulysses and Sir 
Galahad, when they lived a snug bar-parlour was unknown, or 
who could have answered for their virtue if they had been ex- 
posed to allits temptations? Considering, then, the difficulty in 
which Mr. Gilbert found himself placed with his hero’s character 
as unimpeachable as his orthography, we are willing to overlook 
the improbability of his story, and to allow that by force of cir- 
cumstances so virtuous a young man may be compelled to take a 

lease of a public-house. ' 

By his mother’s death the youth had the command of about nine 
hundred pounds. Now, according to Mr. Gilbert, it would seem to 
be the case that a young man with no more capital than that hasno 
choice left but to take a tavern. “ His capital,” he says, “is not 
sufficient to allow him to embark in any other line of business in 
which there is likely to be much competition.” We were, we 
must confess, too glad to see such an exemplary character exposed 
to any real temptations to be disposed to consider critically Mr. 
Gilbert’s facts. So long as his Sir Galahad could be converted 
into a licensed victualler, we were ready to be satisfied with any 
means that might be adopted, though at the same time we were 
not aware that a publican’s business is particularly free from 
competition, or that nine hundred pounds would be regarded by 
the son of a messenger in a public office as a small capital. We 
ourselves are inclined to believe that so well-conducted a youth as 
Christian Brandon would have started in life asa greengrocer. He 
was eminently respectable, had some money, attended chapel 
regularly, and was, in fact, in every respect marked out for a 
greengrocer. Destiny, however, meant him for greatness rather 
than for goodness, and going against nature turned him into 4 
publican. Everything conspired with the amount of his capital 
towards the desired end. “One morning Christian, on going bis 
rounds, had to call at a house where the landlord was considerably 
in debt to the firm he represented. To his great surpr 
he found the house closed, and a van at the door in which 
the goods were being removed.” As if this were not enough, 
the same day he meets and falls in love with a young lady whose 
father had been a village innkeeper, and who, “young as she was, 
had taken part in the management of the business.” Moreover, 
a solicitor comes upon the scene, who offers to advance Christian 
eight hundred pounds, which he still requires to purchase the lease 
and the goodwill. Obliging though this gentleman appears, we had 
at once our suspicions of him. His teeth were strongly against the 
chance of his being an honest man, for they were “ beautifi 
white and regular,” and he was fond of showing them. What 
connexion, by the way, there exists between the whiteness of the 
teeth and the cunningness of the heart we cannot pretend to say. 
That there is a connexion we unhesitatingly affirm after a long 
course of novel-reading. It may be, perhaps, a case of what is 
called correlated variation, and so may be compared with the 
unexplained connexion that exists between pink eyes and white 


* The Landlord of “ The Sun.” A Novel. By William Gilbert, Author 
of “ Martha,” “ suey Hall Asylum,” &c. &c. 3 vols. London: Richard 
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hair, or between the sex of acat and its tortoiseshell fur. Be 
this as it may, this obliging gentleman, Mr. Desbrow, does not 
disappoint our expectations, but turns out to be even as great a 
villain as might reasonably be expected in an attorney of agree- 
able manners and with white teeth. For the present, how- 
ever, he is all kindness, and with his assistance Christian 
finds himself the landlord of the “Sun,” and ready to marry 
the invkeeper’s daughter. We shall not stop to record the 
various “ ebullitions of feeling” that occurred as the marriage 
drew near. “Suffice it to say,” to use a phrase not uncommon 
with our author, that “the dresses and paraphernalia for the 
occasion were purchased,” and that the service, contrary of course 
to all custom, “ was performed in a proper and edifying manner.” 
Unhappily Christian soon learns that his wife had been faithless 
+o him before marriage, and had had a child by the white-toothed 
attorney. Penitent though the poor woman was, and full of 
devotion for her husband, he at once takes advantage of his 
position as a landlord, gets drunk almost every day, scolds his 
servants, and beats his wife. At times his better nature returns 
to him. On one occasion, “ notwithstanding his drunken con- 
dition, he began to s t he was behaving in a derogato 
manner,” and the next day “he felt he could not meet his wife 
without appearing in a derogatory position.” Derogatory, by the 
way, is as familiar a word in our author's writings as it is in a 
local newspaper or a London vestry. On one occasion a barrister, 
when warning his wife against her matchmaking Projects, tells 
her that “ it is utterly derogatory, if not dishonourable” ; and on 
another occasion, a worthy poacher, whose son had taken to 
thieving, “ strongly reprobated the former dishonesty of his son as 
being unworthy and derogatory.” Unhappily a few days later so de- 
yogatory was the position in which our hero ap before his wife, 
that, ‘‘ with a countenance almost indicative of his being possessed 
with a demon, he seized the poker from the hearth, and made a 
fearful blow with it at his wife’s head.” Though her head 
escaped this time, yet a day or two later, with “an expression of 
fury on his countenance rather resembling that of a demon than a 
man, he raised his fist, and with one blow on his wife’s temple, 
stronger than that required to fell an ox, stretched her senseless on 
the floor.” His wife, on her recovery, declined to prosecute him, 
but as he had carried his derogatoriness so far as to assault a 
policeman, he got six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 


Hegoesfrom bad to worse, and after a career of drinking, gambling, 
and forging, is transported to Australia. His back is scarred by 
the cat, and his ankles by the fetters. Happily he has left to him 
his “unimpeachable orthography,” and a faint suspicion at times 
that he is “behaving in a derogatory manner.” He returns to 
England as an escaped convict, and is cured of delirium tremens 
by a doctor who first prescribes copious draughts of brandy, and 

en persuades him to take the pledge. As might reasonably 
have been expected from the doctrine of chances, this medical man 
out of all the medical men in England, was the very one who had 
tended the convict’s deserted wife in her last illness, and had 
adopted the little girl that she bore to him. Christian now be- 
comes a reformed man, and by the help of a friend, in whose charge 
he leaves his child, emigrates to America and rapidly makes 

40,0001. On his return to England he settles down as a country 
gentleman, and a worthy a, —eiiabaa the dread of recog- 
uition, however, hanging over him. 

His daughter, on growing up, unfortunately when travelling 
abroad makes the acquaintance of her half-brother, and, in utter 
ignorance of any relationship that was between them, falls in love 
with him. The book was ble enough without this finish- 
ing touch; with this added to it, it becomes offensive. Of course 
everything ends as it should. The right man marries the right 
woman, the good people all come into a great deal of property, and 
the white-toothed attorney, to escape a conviction for forgery, 
drew “the phial of poison from his pocket, placed it to his lips, 
and, in desperation, swallowed the contents.” We would warn our 
readers against trying to swallow the contents of Mr. Gilbert’s 
story. If they made the attempt they would in desperation 
quickly throw it aside. The story drags along in the most weari- 
some manner possible, and his style is much less lively than that 
of a reporter of a coroner's a to alocal paper. He delights 
in the most minute details of the most unimportant circumstances. 
If his hero were to stumble against a man in the street, he would 
think it needful to give a full account, not only of the man 
himself, but also of his parents and grand-parents. He is so con- 
scientious a narrator of events that he thinks it needful to men- 
tion that a barrister put on a mourning suit to attend his aunt’s 
funeral, and hired a cab so as to drive up to her house. Nay, 
even he thinks it needful to mention that the mourning coach fol? 
lowed the hearse when it started off for the cemetery. The 

ing is a specimen of the style of this wearisome story:— 

_ The receipt of Charlotte's letter gave unqualified satisfaction to Sarah. 
The child, from the continued indisposition of its mother, had not yet been 
christened, but Sarah resolved that, as she was now able to leave the house, 
the ceremony should take place without delay, and the next week the child 
was christened in the parish church with the name of “ Charlotte,” the land- 
lady of the house standing proxy for Mrs. Jordan. The following day a letter 
was despatched by Sarah to her sister, thanking her for the money she had 
sent, and telling her that the christening had taken place, and the child 
named (sic) after her. Then followed, of course, a description of the child’s 
“ppearance, the dress it wore when christened, and the different circum- 
stances which had taken since she last wrote, with an account of her 
illness. Sarah concluded her letter by expressing a hope that her sister’s 
would soon have the pleasure 


husband would a, recover, and that 
of seeing them in England 


Mr. Gilbert, with a circumflex in excess, quotes “the Latin proverb, 


Res scripta manet.” If The Landlord of “ The Sun” yemains any- 
where else but on the publisher’s shelves we shall be greatly 
surprised. 


HOZIER’S FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR.* 


hag title of this work, its appearance ina serial form by parts, 
which are not volumes nor in any way divided save by the 
publisher’s choice, its showy extericr and profuse illustration, 
sufficiently reveal its purpose to an experienced eye. An enter- 
prising firm has desired to occupy, in advance of others, the 
inviting field offered by the late war, and to bring out a work 
which, if not history in the strictest sense of the word, will 
at least serve to meet the present wants of students who desire 
to raise their knowledge of the new German Empire and its 
antecedents above the level of mere newspaper ers; which, 
moreover, may please those purchasers of books who look for 
one on the most popular of present literary subjects that shall 
be at once pleasing to the eye and useful for reference. The 
appearance of Captain Hozier’s work in such a form as that 
selected is a striking evidence of the warlike nature of the age in 
which the British reading public, however distastefully to its own 
sentiments, finds itself cast. A few years since such an enterprise 
would probably have been disastrous to the publishers, however 
creditably the authors might have done their part. Now the only 
fear is lest those whfo are thus early in the field should be tempted 
to run too easily through their labours in order to meet the public 
demand with sufficient quickness, 

The two parts now before us comprise about three hundred pages 
of quarto letter-press, and a number of mixed illustrations of a 
popular, personal, and scientific character. For the introduction 
of some of these, such as copies of certain well-known views on 
the Rhine, scarcely connected even in the faintest manner with 
the object of the work, it is to be presumed that the publisher 
is responsible rather than the distinguished writer who gives his 
name to the whole work. In the pe rnc view they 
may possibly be excused; in any other they can only be spoken 
of as padding, and, as such, detracting from the teal value of 
the narrative. Mixed with them, however, and with the more 
pardonable collection of portraits of great men which accom- 
panies them, are some scientific plates, which if not original are 
useful enough, in illustration of various modern weapons. And 
the maps with which the campaign and battles are hereafter to 
be illustrated are on a really valuable scale, and of more clear- 
ness than any before published, and have therefore a special im- 
portance for the military reader. But we must pass from the illus- 
trations to of the narrative. 

The first division, and a great part of the second, are devoted to 
introductory chapters in which is sketched the whole course of 
the events which have led up to the late war; or, as the Pro- 
spectus of the work (which is printed at the opening by way 
of preface) recites it, “the History of the Past from 1815 to 
1870.” A considerable section is fitly devoted to the Austro- 
Prussian war, “the natural prologue,” as is here very properly 
stated, “to the great drama recently enacted,” and a subject 
on which the editor is known to have the special knowledge of 
one who witnessed its most stirring scenes. Possibly the effort to 
subordinate this part of the work to the more exciting events which 
we have lately followed has injured the effect of the narrative, 
which is in some parts unduly compressed as compared with others, 
and in contraction has occasionally lost in accuracy. Certain it is 
that there can be no good reason why of the two well-known 
defeats suffered by the Prussians on the 27th June, 1866, 
several pages should be given to the battle of Langensalza, 
while Bonin and his larger disaster at Trautenau are- dismissed 
in six lines. No doubt the fact of our former fellow-subjects, the 
Hanoverians, being so deeply concerned in the engagement at 
Langensalza has rendered it the better known affair among our- 
selves, But at this distance of time it is hardly necessary for 
even a popular history to aid in perpetuating this accidental dif- 
ference of appreciation of two affairs, of which the one less under- 
stood here was certainly the more important in itself and the 
greater in its dimensions. There are still more obvious signs to a 
critical observer that the editorial eye has, perhaps purposely, given 
little heed to this portion of the work, or we shouldjhardly find 
such an error left in it as that which, after stating the forces of the 
combatants at Koniggritz as about 250,000 Prussians to 180,000 
Austrians, adds “or nearly two to one.” More excusable, yet still 
easily to be avoided, are such errors as have arisen from fol- 
lowing too closely the earlier press accounts, to which must 
be attributed the repetition of such old mistakes as the putting 
the same Bavarian General, Zoller, to defend two distant passages 
of the Saale on the same morning against the separate wings of 
Vogel’s Army of the Main; as the giving General Gablenz the 
dignity of Field-Marshal (his Austrian rank being simply Lieu- 
tenant Field-Marshal, the counterpart of our lieutenant-g 1); 
and, again, as the designating poor Benedek throughout quite 
unnecessarily by his German title of Fel eister, which 
mysterious word is simply the equivalent of our General of 
Artillery. We must attribute to another cause, the rapid colla- 


* The Franco-Prussian War ; its Causes, Inci and Conseque 


incidents, nces. 
Edited by Capt. H. M, Hozier. With the Topography and History of the 
ba alley, by W. H. Davenport Adams, Divisions 1 and 2. Losin, 
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tion of differing and opposed materials, such inconsistencies as 
that of attributing in the general narrative the recall of General 
Vogel von Falckenstein from his command-in-chief to the King’s 

ecial desire to use his valuable services elsewhere ; whilst in 
his biography, somewhat later on, his removal is more correctly 
said to have been to him “a bitter pain,” and to have happened 
“in consequence of events not yet fully explained,” for in fact 
he had from some cause incurred the Royal displeasure. 

We have as yet been speaking chiefly of the first division of the 
work. The second contains a valuable summary of the events of 
that period of stretched e tion intervening between the wars 
of 1866 and 1870, Omitting some doubtful opinions, which are 

rhaps given in too ex cat a manner for a mere narrative, as 
y the effects on civilization and progress which the absorption 
of small States by large will produce, and as to other weighty 
points in the politics of the world, this account is highly instruc- 
tive, and closes the first or introductory portion of the history very 
fairly. Coming down to the Franco-Prussian war itself, the main 
subject of the work, the remainder of the second division is 
devoted to an examination and analysis of the respective resources 
and organization of the combatants. This portion of the subject 
is treated with a masterly hand, and will well repay careful 
perusal by any one who desires to comprehend one great and 
constant advantage which lay on the German side. Captain 
Hozier’s work confirmts strongly the views of those writers who 
have before him asserted that ‘the Prussian decentralization of their 
commissariat and transport, carried out deliberately in every detail 
beforehand, has been found ‘as sound and excellent as the con- 
trary nme of extreme centralization, on which the French 
Intendance relied, has miserably failed at every exigency. We 
quote the writer's words, which ‘put into a neat compass the whole 
results of the experience of the late war, and which come with 
special foree from one who has had the best opportunities of 
watching the successfal’method in the field :— 

It has been proved beyond all doubt to be the best in practical working— 
‘far superior indeed to-the French Intendance, to'the utter failure and break- 
down of which their earliest disasters are believed to ‘have been due. 
Under the Prussian system of dividing the responsibility into sections, not 
only is everything more le and.simple, but the can be laid 
on the right shoulders when anything goes wrong ; whereas in a great, 
cumbrous, central organization Like that of the French, it is difficult to 
make any single individual responsible. In the present war, the Prussians, 
ata distance from their own supplies, and consequently compelled to 
maintain a long line of communication through an enemy’s country, were 
actually better furnished with material and food than the French. They 
saeseeded in moving their wounded more rapidly from the field of battle, 
and their operations were never once impeded by a want of transport. 


In noticing this — of the work it would be unjust not 
to speak of the irable summary of the Prussian military 
cadet system which it contains. It is founded no doubt on the 
exhaustive Blue-book on that subject which the country owes to 
another Captain Hozier, a brother of the editor's, who prepared it 
originally, if we mistake not, for the Commissioners on Military 
Education, with whom he was associated for this object. But 
many who do not read Blue-books may make intance with 
the subject in this history, and those who object to close cram- 
ming and to competitive examinations as the sole test of ability 
will find their arguments much strengthened here. On the other 
‘hand, the French have relied, to their misfortune probably, too 
much on the mere school education of cadet life, and have given 
too little attention to the practical teaching of the young oificer. 


Yet it would be taking a very limited view of the causes of 


their marked inferiority in the recent conflict to attribute it 
solely to an over-centralized commissariat, or to the mistakes of 
ill-trained ensigns. A much more serious vice was that want 
of discipline which the work before us dwells on with 
much effect, and me the writers very properly attribute 
in great part to the encouragement given to “the rowd 

element of the service,” its Zouave other idem caine 
corps. There can be no doubt that service in Algeria, however 
much the Duke of Orleans, in the uent posthumous memoir 
recently published, has praised the soldiers of France for their 
conduct there, was of late years a potent cause of the deterioration 


oftheir whole army. They had learnt in it to despise discipline, | 


form, and order. Their infected the younger troops who 
had seen no work in the field, nor felt the necessity which it 
brings of implicit obedience ; and, thus demoralized in soldierly 
spirit, they were suddenly opposed to superior numbers of the 
most carefully trained and orderly cary of the world, if we perhaps 
except ourown. <A recent pamphlet by an officer of the ae 
Staff reveals the astounding fact, that on the first day’s retreat of 
his after the news of Weissenburg came, before a single 
enemy been seen by one soldier of the force, six hundred of 
the privates flung their muskets away in the course of a single 
warm afternoon’s march! Yet, more surprising than this, their 
chief, so far from maiy oe ee, thought it better to keep 
their conduct secret, and hushed the matter up. It is too early as 
yet to fathom thoroughly the causes of this state of demoraliza- 
tion; but its mere existence accounts for much that at first 
surprised the world beyond measure. 

Tt has been our duty to point out some deficiencies and weak- 
nesses in the opening portions of this work. We have done this 
interest , but the hope that the 

i i more -¢ revi In taking leave 
of what has been = already, it 2 enough ‘to add ‘that those 
who look to have in print ‘a:complete and finished history of 


events the sound of which still rings in our ears must of necessity 


look in vain.’ Those, on the other hand, who, at this early date, 
expect simply a careful collation of the chief documents of jy’ 
terest concerning the war, put into the form of an attractive ang 
readable narrative, and illustrated so as to attract others than the 
mere student to the subject matter, will do well to possess them. 
selves of the valuable work which Captain Hozier edits, It may 
be long before a more instructive aceount of the war appears ip 
our language, and when such an account does come, it wil] 
hardly prove more interesting in its day than that which we haye 
been noticing. 


CHAMBERS’S HISTORY AND REVOLUTIONS OF FRANCE* 


E feel that the world does move fast when, before the end 
of May, we receive a history, not a pamphlet, but a book 
beginning at the beginning, which tells us that “at the end of 
April and the beginning of May the very same May in which 
we receive it—“ the condition of affairs was lamentable.” The 
German war has indeed become matter of history; were {t not 
that the Germans are making their presence felt at St. Denj 
one might.fancy that it happened a long time ago. And, while it 
was going on, it is certain that no one could fittingly discuss its 
origin, meaning, and objects, without going up to the very begin. 
nings of German and French history. Still in this case we study 
the i ag for the sake of the ending. This we hardly doin 
a regular history of the country; we study the beginning and 
the ending, each in its proper place and proportion, but we do 
not give one any distinct preference over the other. But it is 
plain that Mr. Chambers has worked at the beginning simply for 
the sake of the ending, and as an introduction to the ending. 
As the title of the book is France; its History and its Revolu- 
tions, it may be held that special prominence should be given to 
the times since the Revolutions began. This date at first. sight 
would be fixed at 1789, and accordingly, in a book of 336 
es, the last eighty-two years take up 187; but in truth ihe 
volutions of France do not begin in 1789. They may he 
fairly said to begin from the very beginning, and we have no 
doubt we have said before now that there are large pieces of 
French history, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which 
need only the names to be changed to pass for part of the hi 
of the last dozen years of the eighteenth. Mr. Chambers has had 
the writing of his “small book” suggested to him by “frequent 
visits to France, and the po interest which it is impossible notto 
feel concerning recent as well as current events.” ‘The later part, 
then, from 1789 to the month of May, 1871, is written in as great 
detail ‘as ‘the size of the book-allows, while the earlier part 
mere introductory sketch, on so small a scale that St. Louis 
does not get so much as a whole page. But we are not dis 
‘to find fault. We always watch books of this class with especial 
interest, ‘to-see what effect the labours of professed scholars have 
upon those who are not professed scholars. And in the case of 
r. Chambers 'we are bound to say that the effect has ‘been con- 
siderable. Though he cuts the early part very short, and leaves 
out a great deal which we hold ought to have been put in even ina 
small book, still the small book is different in many things from 
what it*would most likely have been twenty or even ten years 
ago. It is a comfort to feel that we have at least got quite clear 
of the state of things when it was held that Pharamond ‘was the 
first King of France. Mr. Chambers, with a little fear.and trem- 
bling, gives that title to Charles the Bald, “though,” he adds, 
“he is not ordinarily so styled.” If we meanttobe very particular, 
we might say that the first King of France was Henry IV., 
when the “Francorum Rex Christianissimus” finally 
into the “Francie et Navarre Rex.’ One would perhaps ‘be 
better pleased not ‘to call Charles the Bald King of | anes but 
the title may be justified ; and when Mr. Chambers calls him the 
first King of France, ‘he shows that he has taken in the fact that 
it is under Charles the Bald that something comes into being 
which, if not exactly the modern Kingdom of France, is something 
like it, something which grew into it, something which was its 
close foreshadowing and forerunner. Mr. Chambers has eviden 
tried hard to ‘master the complicated relations of the Franki 
Kingdoms in the ninth and tenth centuries, and he has been by 
no means without success. Now when we see any approach to 
accuracy, any approach to real understanding of those most diffi- 
cult times, we are always rejoiced, as finding that the labours of 
those who-have worked more minutely at such matters have not 


been wholly thrown away ; nor/are we disposed to cavil if our new 


recruits are either a little timid or a little eager to show off their 
new learning. Any variety, any pronunciation or intonation, of 
the new swnpsimus is better than stolidly sticking to the old 
mumpsimus. We are perhaps a little amused at a sentence li 
the following—Mr. Chambers is speaking of the States General.in 
1789 :— 

The revival of a body possessing so imperfect a Constitution, unaccom- 
panied with powers adapted to enlightened views of legislation, and distinct 
regulations for its guidance, could scarcely fail to be disastrous, in a country 
unskilled in those Parliamentary forms which are traceable, through long 
ages in England, to the Witenagemots of an Anglo-Saxon ancestry. 

Aman who was in habits of daily intercourse with Witenage 
mé6ts ‘would perhaps not have talked about Witenageméts at this 
particular moment; but it isa great thing that Mx. Chambers 
ean spell the word Witenagemist, and it is astill greater thing that 


* France; its History and Revolutions. By W. Chambers. Edinburgh 
and London: W. & R. Chambers. 1871. 7 
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he has evidently taken in the great contrast between English 
and French political history. He clearly sees that in England, 
though the forms dnd details of our constitution have gone 
through endless changes from time to time, still our constitutional 
freedom has had a continuous being from the very earliest times, 
while in France every form of constitution has been something 
new and isolated, something made for the nonce, and not growing 
out of that which went before it. So again, when Mr. Chambers 
js describing the reign of Henry II. and the seizure of the Three 
Bishoprics, it is alittle amusing to read: — 

As bases of his operations, it was agreed that he might take tempora 
military possession of Toul, Verdun, and Metz, three bishoprics, each wit 
a portion of territory lying within the area of the duchy of Lorraine, but 
held as distinet fiefs of the German Empire—such, in fact, being fragments 
of Lothair’s kingdom, wiich fell to Germany, and had in no shape been in- 


corporated with France. 


Mr. Chambers's studies in Lotharingian history are evidently a 
little recent, and they are a little awkwardly brought in; but 
never mind, the great puint is gained, Mr, Chambers does not 
think, as we doubt not that many people still think, that Lothringen 
and the Three Bishoprics, and everything else west of the Rhine, 
was something wickedly taken away from France, or at all events 
something which, if France had notreally had from the beginning, 
it was in the eternal fitness of things that it ought to have had it, 
So it is with a certain satisfaction that we read such a passage as 
the following :— 

The seizure of the city and bishopric of Metz, above mentioned, together 
with Toul and Verdun, was the first act of a series of aggressions made by 
France upon Germany, with the object of extending her frontier to the 
Rhine. ‘They were renewed from time to time during two centuries, and, as 
will be afterwards described, resulted in the acquisition of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. They naturally excited great interest at the time, and that interest 
has been recently and so mournfully revived as to suggest the reflection of 
retributive justice. 
and directly after :— 

In a word, the disintegration of Charlemagne’s empire east of the Rhine, 

and the growth of a strong centralized power, by the suppression of rebel- 
lious feudatories on the western side of that river, along with the dis- 
memberment of Italy into petty and easily subdued States, are the three 
simple facts, stripped of bewildering technicalities, which expluin the rise 
of France to a degree of power which made it a menace, and sometimes a 
terror, to surrounding nations. 
If anything, we should be inclined to say that Mr. Chambers 
takes up his parable a little too loudly, and gives us too much of 
asermon on evil deeds and their punishment. Still we are not 
inclined to quarrel even with a sermon, when it, starts, from the 
historical truth of the case as its text. 

We doubt whether Mr. Chambers quite takes in the importance 
of what Sir Francis Palgrave calls the Capetian Revolution, the 
event of 987. Still itis something to know that it was nof till the 
time of Hugh Capet that Paris became the capital of the Kingdom, 
But it is very strange to say that“ in the general history of France, 
for three centuries after the accession of the Capetian dynasty, 
there occurs little worthy of remembrance.” These three barren 
centuries include the times when the French Kingdom and nation 
were formed; they include the reigns of Philip Augustus and 
St. Louis. So, a little later, Mr. Chambers slurs.over in a strange 
way both the Hundred Years War with England and the rivalry 
between Louis the Eleventh and Charlesof Burgundy. Yet those. 
were the times when the: work of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries began to be consciously understood; ‘The French nation 
had been formed, and the English wars. taught it that it had 
been formed. ‘The phrase of bon Frangais, which at an earlier 
time would have had no meaning, dates from, those days. And 
Charles the Bold, whose career is really the centre and turning- 
point of the history of a thousand years, the man who came 
nearer than any one before or after to the real establishment. of 
a Middle Kingdom, surely deserved something more than a few 
casual notices scattered over two.or three pages. The space given 
to a quotation of seven lines from Childe Harold might have served 
for a short explanation of who.and what Charles and his Duchy 
really were. So too in the same century, but somewhat earlier, 
it is odd to read, after the death of ‘l'albot and the. French 
conquest of Aquitaine, “ The claims of the English sovereigns; 
were formally .bandoned, and all their possessions in France were 
given up, except Calais.” Hither Edward the Fourth or 
the Eighth would have been a little amazed at heaxing that his 
right to the Crown of France had been formally abandoned. 

fact, Mr. Chambers, while making some praiseworthy attempts 

to understand some things which are not commonly understood), 
has been in a hurry to get to the later times which he cared more 
about, and he has therefore slurred over the earlier times. He 
must now wish that he had waited a little longer, so as to be 
able to record, not only the lamentable state of. things at thé 
beginning of May, but the fearful events of the latter days. of 
the month. Even in French history the burning of Paris and the 
murder of the Archbishop and his companions: stand out as events 
te by themselves, But the time for really recording them, or 

e events of the past year either, as matters of history has not 
yetcome. It isnot only because the excitement of the events has 
not yet passed by, and because we cannot yet look at them calmly. 
Few peuple look at even remote history quite calmly, and it is 
we possible to look at either past or present. history too calmly, 

hat is of more importance is that we have not yet got our ma- 

The best materials for the hi of’ any time seldom 
come ng till after the events themselves have quite passed. 
away. kinds of materials have to be tested out compared, 


but the most valuable source of all, of actors and com- 
petent observers which were not desi ed for the public eye, can 
i is capable o heroic effort of sacrificing to tut 
gives, after all, the personal i ions of one man only, se 
man whose means of information must be partial. To the 
least, we ought to compare the reports of several Special Corre- 
spondents, of the most varied tastes and politics that can be 
found. On the whole it strikes us as a mistake to try to record 
as matters of history events which happened im the month in 
which a book is published. 

In dealing with late times. Mr. Chambers writes mainly in. the 
— of a lover of order, who greatly dislikes revolutions, at least 
if they come from below. If a magistrate or a general pepverts 
the powers entrusted to him by the law to make a revolution for 
his own personal advantage, that of course is not quite so. bad. 

We do not mean that Mr. Chambers is at alla lover of despotism 
—far from it. He would be best to see Paris at once as 
orderly and as constitutional as: Edinburgh; but, if he had to 
make the choiee, he would not look on a massacre done by 
order of the Lord Provost as quite so ugly as a massacre done by 
a.Porteous mob. Mr. Chambers: has too keen a sense of right and 

to be really a partisan of either Bonaparte, but he has a 
certain sneaking weakness for both as Saviours of Society, Let 
Mr. Chambers speak for himself as to the: deed of 1851 :— 

The second Republic lasted three years. When the Socialists were look- 
ing forward to a new presidential election, Louis Napoleon executed his 
notable and unexpected coup d'état, December 2, 1851, by which he violently. 
dissolved the Constitution, on the ground that it ‘was wholly unworkable, 
and at variance with the feelings of the people. This extraordinary measure, 
constituting the Lighth French Revolution, was, on moral considerations, 
obviously unjustifiable ; for, assuming that ‘the Republic was a failure, there 
was no express obligation on the President to remain at the head of affairs ; 
if dissatistied, all he had to do was to resign, and to retire to the private 
life from which he had been withdrawn. The excuse to his own conscience 
for perpetrating a violent overturn of the Constitution, was probably that, if 
he had thrown up the reins of power, the country would have lapsed into a 
condition of anarchy ; and judging the circumstance in the light of recent 
events, there were certainly grounds for anticipating a result of that nature. 
The coup d'état was confirmed by the national vote. The people:at, large 
approved of what had been done; for, labouring under an apprehension of 
falling under the rule of the Parisian rabble, they gladly accepted an 
arbitrary Government, which would at least allow them to live in peace and 
security. 

ol by its own will was again under the rule of a:dictator. Nominally 
assisted by a Council of State, a Senate, and Legislative; Body, Louis Napo- 
leon, as President, was really an autocrat. Whatever may besaid of the 
means by which he usurped this. position, he did.not belie his own. promises 
of ruling the nation with firmness and benignity, 

Afterwards we read :— 

With failing health, and aware of feelings.of hostility arising from these 

causes, Napoleon endeavoured to fortify his: position, by: invoking: the sup- 
port of the national. democracy. Accordingly, in) 1869, hei granted: a Consti- 
tution, with a popularly elected Assembly and a. responsible Ministry ; to 
ratify which, and also ascertain the feelings of the nation regarding: himself 
and his.dynasty, he resorted to a plebiscite, or vote by universal suffrage ; 
the result was an overwhelming decision, by eight millions of votes, in 
favour of the Constitution and of his; Imperial rule, with: his, son as. 
successor. 
Surely Mr. Chambers does not think that there was no Popularly 
elected Assembly between 1851 and 1869. How far any election 
of those days was really fair and genuine is‘another matter, but all 
the world knows that there was a body which at least professed 
to be chosen by ballot and universal suffrage, and the tion 
about “ Imperial rule ” and the succession came in only indirectly. 
Nor do we quite understand what is‘meant by saying; 

The plebiscite was in a sense'a worttiless:sham, but for being so, the law 

of compulsory division of heritage was aecountable—not Napoleon, who, 
like candidates for Parliamentary honougrs,.only took advantage of the 
franchise of his constituency, 
What has: the law of comp division of heritage to de, ex- 
cept in the most indirect way, with thepleliseite being a sham? It 
is certain that universal suffrage is:specially li to take root in 
‘@ country where there are a vast number of freeholders; but 
further t 
with one another. But as Mr. Chambers talks about a certain 
“elaborate and scholarly Hestoire de Jules César,” he may ibly 
think that the plebiscite of modern France has ing to 
do. with the real plebiscitum of ancient Rome. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Chambers's bool: as showing that 
‘correct views on certain obscure. matters are making some 
little way im the world; but “the deep interestwhich it is im- 
possible not to feel concerning recent as well as current e ” is 
a rather dangerous inspiration under which to sit down to write 
a formal history. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, AND 
LANCASHIRE;* 

INCE the last touring season Mr. Murray has furnished those 

travellers who are not too fashionable toenjoy the less trodden 
ways and paths of old England with more than one of his in- 
estimable vade mecums. ides the Handbook to the Eastern 
Counties, we have at last a trustworth: Rodket companion to the 
region of distinct and diverse interest which extends from the South 
Welsh mountains to those of Cumberland, and stretches from the 
Severn well-nigh to the Solway. Beginning south with this book 


* Handbook for Shropshire, Cheshire; and Lancashire. With Map. 
London: John Murrav. 1870. 


this, the two things seem to have nothing to do 
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for guide, the tourist through Salop, Cheshire, and Lancashire 
=a gradually exchange the pastoral valleys of the Teme, the 
Corve, and the Oney, for the busier life of North Shropshire, and 
the industries of its black country, which is not yet, like neigh- 
bouring black countries, utterly disqualified by smoke and ashes 
for the ibility of “babbling o’ green fields.” Passing the 
frontier into Cheshire, he would find, in a county well described 
as to its physical contour as a great plain set in a frame of 
high ground, and whose staples are dairy-farms, silk, and salt, 
not a few delicious bits of scenery quite worth turning aside to 
investigate. And so he would come in due course northwards to 
that great field of English wealth and commerce wherein lis 
Manchester and Liverpool, and whose countless diversity of 
profitable industries (see pp. xl. xli. of the Introduction) might have 
defied the enumeration of the author of our guide-book, even as it 
daunts his reviewer. But indeed Lancashire deserves a handbook 
to itself. It is true that its great mountain range is not its own, but 
only belongs to it by an arbitrary geographical division. Its lakes 
too, so different from the Cheshire and Shropshire meres, “all 
having a parallel course from north to south, and so determining the 
course of the rivers that issue from them into the Bay of More- 
cambe,” connect themselves in the mind with Westmoreland and 
Cumberland rather than with the Palatine County to which they 
actually belong. But Lancashire is not an untrodden way, nor in 
any sense a short summer’s holiday ground, though there are 
fertile plains, wild moors, and fern-clad mountains within its 
border, though it has a rich folklore, though it has a grand Cis- 
tercian Abbey in Furness, and a seaside—for Manchester—at 
Lytham and Blackpool. In seeking to guide prospective tourists, 
however, towards what is newer and less hackneyed, we shall leave 
Lancashire, and work back southward ; eschewing the busy realm 
of commerce that heard the earliest sounds of the railway 
whistle; tarrying only for a moment in the contiguous county 
which is comparatively familiar to travellers towards North Wales; 
and bestowing most of our notice on the southernmost county de- 
scribed in the Handbook before us, inasmuch as it is the least 
explored of the three, the most lately rendered accessible by rail- 
way communication, and—last not least—because it is, taken all 
in all, the most beautiful county of the three. 

Not indeed that Cheshire is without its just pretensions to 
pre-eminence. Whatever the speciality of the tourist—botany, 
geology, history, folklore—we may assume that, if he has eyes, 
he visits a county for its scenery. And though Cheshire at first sight 
lies open to the charge of being for the most part a dead flat, yet 
it is truly remarked by the author of the Handbook that this flat 
is nowhere so circumscribed as to lose sight of the distant hills :— 

To the east a wild elevated district separates Cheshire from Derby and 
Staffordshire, a from the valley of the Goyt, and forming the rugged 
country of Macclesfield Forest and Shutlingslow, to the southof which the 
line is continued by Cloud Hill, Congleton Edge, and Mow Cop. The 
southern portion of Cheshire is contiguous with the fertile pastures of Shrop- 
shire, but the western setting of the frame is furnished by the Peckforton 
range, and the high grounds that mark the course of the Dee. The Dela- 
mere Forest, one of the prettiest alternations of hill and woodland to be found 
in England, is almost the only break in the great central plain, and even 
this soon merges into the hills and defiles that fringe the Mersey estuary 
foom Alvanley te Frodsham and Runcorn, and ually die away as the 
Lancashire border is approached near Bowdon. 

It is not to be wondered therefore that to the enterprising tourist 
there present themselves striking outlooks which once seen are 
hard to be forgotten, such as Alderley Edge on the road from Crewe 
to Stockport, a pict ue steep cliff 650 feet in height, which 
stretches a couple of miles in length, and is rich in jutting rock, in 
giant firs and oaks, and in wild paths that introduce the wanderer 
to the most sequestered of ferny glades (p. 84). On the North 
Staffordshire Railway, too, the tourist has another fine outlook from 
the high ground of Harecastle Ridge (p. 88), while the grand height 
of Mow Cop commands a view of Cheshire and North Staffordshire 
that makes this district as attractive to the searcher for the 
picturesque as its old halls and churches are to the antiquary. Nor 
would it be labour lost to break the journey from Crewe to Chester 
by the London and North-Western at Beeston Station; for Beeston 
Castle is not only curious as a well-situated and extensive ruin, 
which has withal its attraction for the botanist in a rarer saxifrage, 
but it commands, when you scale its rocky site, a wide panorama 
that takes in Chester onk the estuary of the Mersey to the north, 
Delamere Forest and the Derbyshire and Staffordshire hills to the 
east, on the south the Welsh mountains and the hills of Salop, and 
to westward the wooded hills of Peckforton. Add to this that this 
panorama is rendered the livelier by the diverse occupations and 
arts of life which are being busily plied within its area; the smoke 
of the wich-es, the dark clouds over the black country, the 
churches, halls, and villages that dot the plain of Cheshire. And 
yet perhaps no impression fixes itself deeper in the mind than the 
outlook from Chester walls, which will omen &@ memory quite as 
abiding as the pargetted timber and plaster houses, or the gal- 
leries and rows along the chief streets, having shops on both 
sides, “ through which,” as Camden hath it, “a man may walk 
dry from one end to the other.” Chester, with its ecclesiastical, 
historical, and oo features, has been some time back 
fally commemorated in the pages of this journal, and it may 
suffice for us now to by its venerable though somewhat 
dilapidated cathedral with a simple “God s * to a work 
of restoration which we trust will not be deemed complete without 
the sacrifice of all the immediately circumjacent houses. But the 
view from the walls looks outward. It comprehends the moun- 
tains of the vale of Clwyd as well as the sands of Dee, the plains 


of Cheshire, and the distant uplands of Flint, the hills also of 
Beeston and Peckforton. To our mind the view from Chester 
walls at least equals any feature of its interior, however unique, 
For park scenery, where art and taste have been called in to turn 
nature to the best advantage, Cheshire can boast her Eaton Hall 
and Crewe Hall—the former possessing grounds as beautiful as the 
magnificent structure they surround, and a pinetum well worth 
visiting ; the latter approached by a fine avenue, and adorned with 
wood and water in such excellent taste as to present a triumph of 
7m o gardening. Wilder in character is Lyme Park, the seat 
of the Leghs near the Derbyshire border, where is an avenue of 
limes, and where the indigenous wild white cattle as well as the 
red deer are still to be seen beneath the old oaks and in the bracken 
thickets. One might tell too of Dunham Massey, a rich-wooded 
residence of Lord Stamford, of Marple Hall and its perfect Eliza- 
bethan structure, of Vale Royal, and other demesnes offering various 
attractions. Those who make their head-quarters for a day or two 
at Congleton will have the opportunity not only of visiting some 
of the finest churches in Cheshire, but also the gardens at 
Biddulph, which are wonderfully curious and interesting. 

But it may be doubted whether Cheshire’s southern neighbour, 
Salop, does not outvie her in most points. Perhaps not in noble 
seats, though she can show not a few creditable competitors; but 
in her eminent men, her historic annals, her physical features 
and natural beauty, she is surely entitled to the palm of pre- 
cedence. Neither county can boast to have reared a poet, unless 
Churchward, and Whitney the Elizabethan emblematist, may be 
paired one against the other; and for historians, it is scarcely fair 
to claim Sir Archibald Alison, though his father held a Shropshire 
living, as a genuine Salopian. Of men great in arms Shropshire 
can count her Clive and Hill and “ Mooltan” Edwards, against 
— Sir —— Cotton, later known to us as Lord Com- 

rmere. But both counties are somewhat poor in great names of 
the past, except indeed in the career of arms. From the Roman 
days, however, Salop was long the theatre of military exploits and 
operations. It needs not to be mentioned that Uriconium, or 
Wroxeter, was the centre to which all the, great Roman roads 
converged, and a visit to its site, or even to the Museum at 
Shrewsbury, where relics of a city larger in area than Pom- 
peii are preserved and classified, is one of the readiest ways 
of transporting oneself into the buried past. But the 
whole region is full of such souvenirs. ‘No one,” writes a 
former President of the British Archzological Congresses, “ can 
visit the Roman stations at Norton, Brandon, Gaerflos, withou: 
admitting the military talents of Ostorius; or, on the other hand, 
trace the line of British camps from Wapley and Croft Ambury 
on to Hén Dinas, or ‘old Oswestry’ northward, including the 
Bury Ditches, Caradoc, Wrekin, and Breidden, without a feelin 
of admiration for the resources of Caractacus.” Where this Britis 
hero fought his last battle seems to be a question past solution, the 
words of the Latin historian scarcely fitting any of the suggested 
sites—namely, the Severn near Breidden Hill, Caer Caradoc 
between Knighton and Clun, and Coxall Knoll near Leintwardine, 
on the Teme. When we pass to English history, no such mist 
envelops the site, at Acton Burnell, of the assembling of the first 
Parliament in which the Commons had any legal share, and 
which met there by adjournment from Shrewsbury in the autumn 
of 1283. There is also the battle-field on the Wem road, marked 
by a collegiate church named from the event, where in July, 
Sm 3, Henry IV. quelled the rebellion of Douglas, Hotspur, and 
Glendower, where the future hero of Agincourt was wounded, 
and ee Percy met his death. Glendower’s Oak, from which 
he viewed the battle, is still shown at Shelton, to the right of the 
road to Oswestry. The mention of Battlefield Church suggests 
another feature of Shropshire—its fine extant churches, and its even 
finer ruined abbeys. Among the former are the Abbey Church and 
St. Mary’s, with its exceptionally tall octagonal spire, at Shrews- 
bury; Oswestry; and Ludlow Church, with its lantern tower, 
Norman south doorway, and generally noble proportions. Of the 
latter are the Cistercian Abbey of Buildwas, situate in just such 4 
district as the Cistercians ever chose; Haughmond or “ Haut 
mont,” on the slope of a wooded hill near Sundorne; and beautiful 
Wenlock Abbey, a ruin of singular architectural interest in other 
respects, and especially as regards the elaborately interlaced 
arcading of its inner walling. As to its natural beauties, this 
county can boast the Severn, which intersects it, and enhances 
with its swift broad flow the charms of Shrewsbury and Bridge- 
north. The Teme bank near Ludlow is, in its different fashion, 
almost as memorable. Tourists desiring to bury themselves in 
veritable “sleepy hollows” might do worse than penetrate (from 
Knighton or Craven Arms as starting-points) the “ quietest places 
under the sun”—to wit, Clunton and Clunbury, Clungunford and 
Clun, at the last of which still stands the original of Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Garde Doloreuse,” and Bishop’s Castle, which is well 
nigh as quiet as either of the aliciaieesl. From this route may 
be approached the “Bury Ditches,” which Thomas Wright holds 
to have been a Saxon chief's fortified residence ; and the whole of 
this excursion will repay the quest of those who have a fancy 
for scenery very Welsh in its character. From Church Stretton, 
@ picturesque little town nestling under the hills, may be 
ascended the important range of the Longmynd, interesting 
to the geologist and botanist, and offering to the mere climber 
something of an Alpine sensation, if not for its height, yet for the 
Le rata character of its passes, which, with the occurrence of 

angerous fogs in certain seasons, has led to the last fair in the 
year at Church Stretton being designated the “dead man’s fair,” so 
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vi ished in returning home from it in the dark. From 
many Geen, too, is to be explored Caer Caradoc; and from 
Wellington, on the Shrewsbury and Stafford line, the famous 
domelike Wrekin, “ an unmietakable landmark in every phase of 
Shropshire scenery,” and commanding perhaps the most complete 

oramic view of the whole of Shropshire. We doubt whether 
travellers are so well uainted with the Titterstone Clee 
or the Brown Clee, accessible from Ludlow, each affording a very 
magnificent out-look, and each full of botanic and geolo, cal 
interest. From the Titterstone one can espy the highest 
points of Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Monmouthshire, Brecon- 
shire, and Radnorshire, and there is no ground of elevated 
character in these counties where the steep escarpment of 
the Titterstone does not come within the eye's range. The 
mention of Titterstone reminds us of the tact that in the 
famous “Mappa Mundi” in Hereford Cathedral Library “ Mons 
Clevus or Clivus” is the only mountain in these parts which the 
geographer condescended to notice. It reminds us too that the 
practical author of this Handbook fails to glance at the tradition 
of the Giant’s Chair on the top of Titterstone, with which he 
might have compared the Devil’s Chair on the Stiperstones—where 
the heap of s that forms it is ascribed, as elsewhere, to the 
demon’s apron-strings giving way. On the side of Abdon Burf, a 
branch of the Brown Clee, there is a large stone called the “ Giant’s 
Shaft” or arrow. But, generally speaking, this Handbook does 
justice to the local superstitions and folklore of a county which 
issingularly richinthem. The origin of Tonge Castle, for instance, 
which recalls Dido’s device to get ground for a city, is duly comme- 
morated. We miss, however, the legend of the ‘‘ Crawl Meadows” 
at Bromfield, near Ludlow, which records how a young lady at- 
‘ tached to a brave but impecunious knight was cut off by her enraged 
father with just so much land as she could crawl over between 
night and — She made the best use of her time, hands, 
and knees, and under favour of “ Nox et Venus” had by daydawn 
uired a tract that reaches half-way to Downton Castle. By 
the way, the great Tichborne case has curiously evoked a similar 
legend about similar ‘‘ Crawl Meadows” in quite another part of 
England, under the heading of the Tichborne Dole. 

The pains and accuracy evinced in this Handbook are worthy of 
all praise. Exception may possibly be taken to some minor 
details—e.g. the statement that Thomas (surely it was Henry) 
Lawes set to music the masque of Comus ; that Lord Dungannon 
restored, whereas we believe he only suggested and headed a sub- 
scription to restore, the reredos at Ludlow Church. The mention 
of the detached belfry at Richard’s Castle Church, too, should 
not have been omitted. But every one knows that the first 
edition of a Handbook can scarcely be infallibly accurate, and 
every one knows that Mr. Murray invites corrections and emenda- 
tions, It is much to be desired that as many practical critics as 
possible will qualify themselves for the task of correction by 
visiting the localities which this Handbook so usefully and suc- 
cinctly describes. 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING.* 


: i’ is now several years since we reviewed the earlier section of 
this great work, which in the main was occupied with the 
first efforts of Christian art in Italy, and with its development in 
her central regions from Cimabue to Perugino. After a delay 
which will appear long only to those who do not know what real 
historical investigation is, the joint authors, in the volumes before 
us, have completed their task to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, by tracing the origin and progress of the schools of paint- 
ing which characterize Venice, Friuli, and the German marches, 
Mantua, the neighbouring cities which lie in the magnificent zone 
between Alp pm Adriatic, and Cisalpine Italy to Ferrara, Bologna, 
and Parma. Their five volumes accordingly cover Italy from top 
to toe, and tell the splendid story of her art from its rude beginnings 
to the very moment when it was consummated, in every chief region, 
by those glorious names which appear to live more and more in 
men’s words and minds as their oes drop from the wall, and 
their canvases perish beneath time and violence and ill-directed 
attention. The si diligence with which the actual records 
of the artists’ work have been sought out, or brought together 
from scattered printed sources, and then collated with their remain- 
ing pictures, has not slackened as the authors have advanced over 
their enormous field; and we almost feel that the name of the 
“new Vasari” which we ventured to confer upon the work at its 
outset is unequal to express the value which it possesses. Put 
together as it is, exactly at the moment when political and social 
changes in Italy are—if we must confess a melancholy truth— 

_ adverse both to the preservation and to the real enjoyment of 
her ancient treasures, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have ren- 
dered her, and the world with her, a service of which the next 
centuries only will appreciate the singular importance. They have 
written down for ever the swathetalé Yor one part of European his- 
tory which, till Europe is peopled with clever barbarians of the 
type caressed by Mr. Lowe, wil maintain its hold over the souls 
of men. And, meanwhile, these five volumes have provided, for 
all who either care to study or to collect, a series of records which 
ate essential for their pursuits. We know no book which ,the 
library of all lovers of art can less afford to dispense with. 


* A History of Painting in North Italy, from the Fourteenth to the Siz- 
teenth Century.’ By J. A. Crowe and A. B. Cavalcaselle. 2 vols. With 
Ilustrations. London: John Murray. 1871. 


It is obvious that the contents of a field so fertile as that of 
these two latter volumes can be only traced in outline within our 
columns. Nor is the book, in truth, one to which justice would 
be done by extracts or by a detailed s The plan of such 
a work, executed with the untiring diligence which regards no 
actual fact as unimportant, has ayer rang Keim the writers over 
many schools and many artists whose labours, though essential 
links in the t chain of Italian art, are of secondary value, 
and can only be contemplated with pleasure when we are iu 
sight of the endless pictures in obscure villages and remote 
churches which are catalogued by M. Cavalcaselle. We long, 
as we read, to transport, ourselves (and the book with us) tv 
Cadore and Udine and 1 Treviso, and @ hundred more euphonious 
centres of dirt and art and natural loveliness; but the reader in 
general will turn only to the pages which record the greater names 
whom we know, or seem to know, by memory or familiarity 
with the specimens preserved in England. The authors’ scheme 
requires them to take note of each school in its turn, without 
reference to the value of its productions when tried by the 
standards of truth and beauty. This process has not, indeed, 
deadened them to the quality of those painters who rise above 
the lower levels. But they have been rightly anxious to avoid 
the snares of word-painting and tinsel; they have much to record, 
and have thought more of noting it at once than of relating with 
literary skill; and hence, though we recognise their good taste, 
rt the book leaves much to be told when the genius of men like 

antegna or Bellini is in question. But if would be unreasonable 
to complain that the annalist cannot group his masses or preserve 
his focus, like the historian. , 

The Venetian school is of course by far the most important of 
those which fall within these volumes. It contains perhaps no 
single figure of such interest and force in art as Mantegna, within 
the space covered by the narrative; yet Venice, on the whole, 
occupies to Northern Italy the same which Florence 
occupies to Southern Italy, producing the t number of 
first-class artists, and also retaining its vitality when the other 
Cisalpine schools—the Mantuan, the Bolognese, and that of Milan 
—were rapidly becoming degenerate or barren. The art of Venice 
herself, however, was as composite in origin as her population. 
Its first stage, as is well known, seems to have been almost 
wholly Byzantine; and the movement initiated by Giotto, 
that missionary and apostle of early painting, throughout the 
peninsula from Padua to Naples, has left no decided trace 
in Venice. Yet Florence—the real fountain of life to Italian 
art throughout more than two centuries—took her share 
ultimately in forming the Venetian school. The visit of Dona- 
tello to Padua, early in the fifteenth century, had an effect 
second only to that earlier progress of Giotto to which we have 
alluded. Donatello’s new idea of style, formed ly on direct 
Florentine practice, partly on the transfusion of Greco-Roman 
types into the medizeval manner, had given the spark of life to 
Andrea, afterwards known by the name Mantegna, from the city 
of his residence; and Donatello himself, by a journey to Venice, 
produced a personal impression upon the local painters of Murano 
and Venice, who had hitherto been satisfied with little advance 
beyond their a predecessors. First the Vivarini, then 
the more powerful genius of the Bellini family, received the Flo- 
rentine impulse in this indirect fashion. And there was hence a 
moment when it was not impossible that Venetian art might have 
moulded itself into direct resemblance of Florentine and Umbrian. 

What, then, brought about that great chi which not only 
divides Bellini and Titian from Ruffaelle and. Michael Angelo, 
but, to our eyes, places these artists in absolute opposition to each 
other, not only in their style of painting, but in the sentiment and 
aim of their work? Why, speaking broadly and with exceptions 
which lovers of art will make for themselves, does the Florentine 
school represent intellectual art, the Venetian ornamental art ? 

It would be a simple course at once to assign the difference to 
the often-mentioned “ Orientalism” of the capital of the Adriatic 
—an easy phrase which, under a vague suggestion of Japan or 
India, conceals the fact that Venetian Orientalism is an echo of 
Byzantium, not of Delhi, or Pekin, or Yeddo; is essentially 
Western in truth, not Eastern. And it must be allowed that 
in these “ Oriental” tendencies there was doubtless some element 

culiar to Venice ; and that much must be due, both here and in 

orence, to antecedent influences lying far back in the history of 
these immortal cities. Yet, when-we are brought face to a 
with actual facts by M. Cavalcaselle, it is impossible to escape the 
conviction that the main reason of the difference between Florentine 
and Venetian art lay in the accident which rendered the intro- 
duction of oil painting into Italy synchronous with the culmina- 
tion of the art of Florence, and the childhood of the art of Venice. 
This revolution was brought about. by a singularly circuitous 
route. Political causes united Naples, five h ears ago, 
with Provence. René of Anjou, the artist-king, had learned in 
Burgundy of Flemish masters, A great trade existed between 
Flanders and Southern Italy, where the absence of any definite 
direction in native art led the inhabitants tobuy pieces of Northern 
painting, some of which have survived to our own time in Naples. 
Specimens of the oil-work by the Van Eycks, seen by Antonello, 
a painter of Messina, induced him to visit the Netherlands and 
learn what he could of the new process. pictures which he 
produced on his return to Sicily show that his ability was appre- 
ciated, but in 1473, for reasons which seem to be unknown, he 
settled in Venice, and. from that day the course of her art was 
determined, The use of oil rendered it possible to make coloyr 
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the chief aim in art; and colour, made the chief aim, rapidly led 
the artist into the us ornamentalism against which the 
genius of Tintoret made its ‘protest in vain. : 

This brief sketch may serve to indicate the wealth and the in- 
terest of the book before us. When we walk through a gallery 
‘we are apt either to look upon each picture as an isolated pro- 
duction, to be judged only upon its single effect upon the mind, 
or, on the other hand, to Be: we it to the vague general influences 
of the time, in the fashion of which French theory has been 
fruitful, From these criticisms of indolence and ignorance we are 
led into a more excellent way by the diligent historians of actual 
fact. The example which we have given is only one of many similar 
cases of development which are recorded by Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. They take us out of the hazy views of art, where 
everything was ascribed to the individual or to the general spirit of 
the age (as men formerly looked on the facts of natural history), 
and substitute for them the scientific view, in which every step 
in the advance of as is shown to depend upon distinct’ 
and immediate causes ; t the other and r causes which 
affected the European mind played their part, unconsciously 
moulding the artist when he was thinking only of methods and 
models and commissions within the studio. But to this larger 
aspect of art we can only allude. It has of course no place in a 
book like that before us; nor has it, indeed, so far as we know, been 
anywhere handled except in a superficial manner. Returning to 
our subject, we would especially call the attention of readers to 
the on on Mantegna, on the Bellini, on Giorgione, and on 
Palma Vecchio. The authors hardly seem to us to do full justice 
to the originality and power of the first; and we think the 
should have given some account of those noble designs in whic 
he first clearly exhibited the powers of the art of engraving. On 
the other hand, for the first time they have brought fully before 
us the important place held by Palma, together with Pordenone 
and other men of Friuli and Brescia. .Moretto alone makes the 
latter city well worth a visit. In regard to Giorgione, M. Caval- 
caselle’s task has been, in great part, destructive; and all who 
love art should be grateful for the courage with which he has 
removed an undeserved honour from many pictures which pass 
under that great name. We use the words advisedly, for it is in 
truth but as the magni nominis umbra that Giorgione has reached 
us. Dying early, and wasting the latter years of that short life 

nm frescoes fated to scarcely more duration than the glories of 
‘Tarner’s old age, he has left us little whereby to measure his 
genius except the vast impression which he made upon his 
countrymen. Our authors explain how —" memory has 
suffered under this impulse. In Venice it me habitual to 
collect pictures in private houses, Hence the extraordinary range 
of the styles ascribed to him :— 

It was not so much a mania, as the knowledge that value was attached 
to the ess of a name, which caused the collectors to christen afresh 
‘the colossal impersonations of Pordenone, the semi-sensual figures of Pelle- 
Fine, - . « the rural scenes of iani, and the bright fables of Paris 

rdone, the gay liveries of Lotto, the smart but homely compositions of 
Bonifazio, the sprightly and sometimes lascivious incidents of Schiavone, or 
the coarse but not unclever deceptions of Rocco Marcone, Pietro della 
Vecchia, and the later Friulans, 

It is likely that many of the verdicts by which Messrs. Crowe 
and Cavaleaselle assign away to this long series of artists the 
treasured masterpieces of modern galleries may be disputed. They 
ey similar havoc with other names as t as that of Giorgione. 

hat will it be when they reach Raffaelle and Titian? Collectors 
may shudder; but in their final interest, and, much more, 
in the interests of art and of civilization, we must be allowed 
to express an earnest hope that the writers will be enabled 
to complete their task. It is not probable that a book of 
this nature can return its to the publisher. We trust 
that the liberal spirit which he has hitherto shown will carry on 
the series to its natural close at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Should he, however, think that the time has come when 
he may fairly claim asubsidy, whether from the Academy (who 
‘could not make a more appropriate or a better expenditure of a few 
hundred pounds from the surplus of their Winter Exhibition) or 
from the national treasury, we think that no competent judge 
who compares the book with those which have preceded it will 
hesitate te endorse the petition. 


SHORT STORIES.* 


| Fyn BARKER writes prettily and cheerfully, and her 
stories possess the merit of having a beginning, a middle, 
and an end; but we cannot say that these Spring Comedies 
are stories which give us profound pleasure, or that we think 
the world would have been much the poorer for the want of 
them. They are not only slight, but flimsy, and we look in vain 
for any signs of real thought or well-considered work about them. 
Yet short stories can be made as effective in their degree as lo: 

‘ones, if the same amount of pains is bestowed on them; indeed, 
they need almost more pains, of a kind, just as miniature work 
requires greater niceness of execution than the bolder oil-painting, 
though the original subject is less difficult to think out, and less 
heroic in its result when done. No short story ought to attempt 

* Spring Comedies. By Lady Barker, author of “ 
Zealand,” feo. London ‘Macmillan & Co. 


Tales the North Riding. B Y : 
Riding. By Stephen Yorke. 2 vols. London: 


— like subtlety of character. This should be one absoluty 
e never departed from. There is not space for the tender inter. 
shadings, the faint indications, the thousand and one minut, 
touches which make up the personality of an intricate nature; 
without this careful work the sense of violence and crudity, which 
any startling contradiction or sudden outburst of hitherto unseen 
qualities produces, gives a feeling of unreality fatal to one’s a 
ciation of even points, and destructive of anything like req] 
interest. 

Lady Barker has committed this mistake in her first story, and 
has carried it more or less through all of them. The first appear. 
ance of Helen Ramsay and her later actions are so diametrically 
opposed to each other that, added to the fact that nothing what. 
ever has foreshadowed or led up to the unexpected display of con. 
tradictory qualities, we feel merely that the girl must be mad when 
she breaks out so oddly, or that our authoress has amused herself 
with the child’s game of mismatching heads and bodies, by which 
she makes perhaps a ludicrous but by no means a Tational or 
harmonious whole. Helen Ramsay, “ our glorious Helen,” as her 
friend the mouse-like Edy calls her, is a handsome, quiet, noble 
kind of girl, with the tawny hair and golden-brown eyes of the 
conventional lion, standing five feet eight in her shoes, and with 
the bust and shoulders of a young contadina; but she is “ finished 
off” neatly, and has “delicate little wrists and ankles, and fairy 
small hands and feet”—a concession to a false taste and bad 
physiology which we wish Lady Barker had not made. Such as 
she is, however, peaceful, strong, unimpassioned, sensible, she is 
engaged to her cousin, Charles Kenneth, much the same kind of 
person as herself, and a man with whom she is fairly in love, and 
in every way content. Three days before the wedding Mr, 
Kenneth comes down to Holm Bush with his “best man,” Mr, 
John Saville, a quiet, gentlemanly young man, of middle height, 
with a face that expressed both force and thought. He is a 
barrister, poor, hardworked, and a good son ; but as such good quali- 
ties are scarcely made very manifest on a first introduction among 
strangers, he does nothing special and says nothing brilliant; yet 
Helen Ramsay falls in love with him on the spot. Here is 
handsome, chivalrous, devoted lover, with whom hitherto she has 
been tranquilly content, and really quite as much in love as need 
be; she is by no means a passionate girl, and has always shown 
herself full of good sense and self-restraint; this is Monday 
evening, and the wedding is to be on Thursday; but during the 
dinner Helen does nothing but stare at Mr. Saville with “ those 
large, serious, golden-brown eyes” of hers; the next day, she and 
Edy both receive from him a bunch of wild flowers which she 
treasures to the day of her death; and that night she informs her 
mother, with a passion of tears and sobs, that her mind is made 
up—she will not marry her cousin, Charles Kenneth, and she 
will marry Mr. John Saville, if anybody. It is in vain that 
Mr. Saville protests against the undesired diene ;-in vain that he 
declares he loves Lucy Milward, and intendsto marry her out of hand. 
Helen is resolute, at least in her rejection, and poor Charles has 
to bear his disappointment in the bést way he can. The marriage 
is broken off; John marries his Lucy, and sooner than he originally 
intended, that the lion-eyed lady may be cured of her love, but to 
no good ; Charles is definitively cashiered, and Helen remains an 
old maid to the end of her days. 

The circumstances of this little tale might easily have been 
made possible, given more s on which to work, and a longer 
time for the growth of a passion which the accepted lover had not 
known how to evoke from a warm but undeveloped nature; but 
as they stand we are sorry to be obliged to say that they are un- 
mitigated nonsense, and we must hint to Lady Barker that she is 
playing perilously with a reputation as yet too young to bear a 
strain, by putting forth such immature and ill-digested work as 
good enough for the public to read. Itis the mistake that 
others besides herself have made, and repented when too late. 
To the Stupid Story we must take the exception of its unneces- 
sary spitefulness. If Miss Edmonds, the governess, was such 
a wretched creature, with all her accomplishments, as_the 
authoress has depicted her, why was she not got rid of ? Vain, 
flirting, spiteful, contemptible, jealous, scheming—surely so wise 4 
man as Sir Ralph, and so arbitrary a one as Colonel Treherne, 
would not have kept her as the sole caretaker of the little mother- 
less Monica. But, indeed, this story is no more natural than the 
first; and we —— very much the likelihood of Sir Ralph’s 
action towards Raymond Talbot, in the zeal with which he flung 
his little girl at the young man’s head. Of the whole series, 4 Man's 
Story is the best ; but even this is not absolutely good, and the 
“~~ is doubtful and dangerous. 

has Mr. Yorke called his volumes Zales of the North 
Riding? They might as well have been headed Tales of the 
Home Circuit or of the Lincolnshire Fens, for any ethnological 
verity they contain. Save a little patois when it can be intro- 
duced, there is no real local flavour about them ; but they are 
pleasant in their own way, if their title is so far misleading and 
disappointing. There is a great deal of tender feeling in these 
little stories, which, however, are longer and more elaborated 
than Spring Comedies, with a higher tone, and showing evidences 
of greater care. The contrast hetween the characters of the yearn- 
ing, loving, over-sensitive mother, and the cold, hard, self-sustained, 
yet by no means ignoble daughter, in the first story, Zhe Vicar's 
Daughter, is very well done; though we question the likelihood of 
the sudden conversion at the end. Novelists seem to think that 
human nature is a thing apart from and independent of all the 
laws which govern the rest of creation; that habits of mind are 
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rothing; slowly acquired and’ long indulged in as they may’ be, | 
they are to be swept away at a touch, a breath, as if'a glacier were 
to be thawed by the first spring day, or a tree to burstinto full leaf 
ina night. They make no preparation. They go on the assump- 
tion that the or mind is to be acted on.-by sudden impulse, 
and to retain the shape of that impulse for ever after ; they make 
their creatures leap like deer, and expect us, their readers, 
to accept the feat as quite according to the rules of ordinary 
human gy} tics. So, although we like the tone and treatment 
of The Viear’s Daughter, we doubt whether Sophie’s conversion to 
filial love and womanly tenderness, because she has passed through 
a great peril, will last when it comes to the wear and tear of daily 
a. e hear of the events of a whole life ing in review 
before the mind of a drowning man, and we know that great 
catastrophes do at times produce lasting results; but then Sophie's 
case was scarcely one of wilful fault so much as of —— ; 
for all that, when “on the scaur,” she reproaches herself for her 
“dark moods and ill-controlled cagensienmn” We think the 
author wanders here. Sophie is painted cold and just and 
hard and unloving truly, but not as consciously giving way to evil 
moods—as failing in her highest duty to her mother through the 
natural hardness of her wnees, but always scrupulously careful 
and polite and considerate. However, while human nature is so 
little understood as it is yet, we must accept such rendering as 
authors ve be thankful if our patience is not taxed 
too heavily. 

The protiieat of Mr. Yorke’s tales is Theo's —g It is not 
the longest, but it is the completest and the best done. In the 
delicate exposition of Theo's character and difficulties this new 
author does not come far behind Mr. Trollope; indeed, there is 
quite a Trollopian flavour about the girl’s innocent waywardness, 
and her premature refusal of what her whole heart was so soon long- 
ing for, It is all very naturally told, and just what would have 
happened in such circumstances; as is the mistake which Ralph 
Tabwaite, on the other hand, was mad enough to make, and from 
the i, of which a fate more merciful than he fullymerited 
preserved 


th him and Theo. Theo’s character is very lovely; | 


and all the more so because in such good physical and moral 
ible “ points,” 
and of a impossible Theo is the eldest daughter of 
a large, ebt-laden, untidy, struggling family ; she is twenty-five, 
nice-looking, useful, thoughtful. While her mother, “a gentle 
little woman, with weak eyes and a weak spine, who spent most 
of her time in sewing long seams and putting new collars and 
wristbands to old shirts,” placidly yielded to present pressure, and 
as placidly hoped for future ease, Theo put her strong girl’s shoulder 
to the wheel, and worked. It was Theo who schemed for new shoes 
for the children and new gowns for the mother; Theo who cast 
about for means wherewith to pay the daily increasing bills; Theo 
whom her father consulted and whom the children obeyed. So 
when she proposed to go out as a governess, and thus lessen the 
family expenses by one mouth, there was an uproar, as there would 
naturally be among such a thriftless set, and she was forbidden 
to mention the subject again. And in the same way, when their 
dear and constant old friend, Christopher Harvey, ever so many 
years older than herself, asked her to be his wife and to love him, 
startled by the unexpected offer, and not knowing her own mind, 
she hurriedly said him news and the poor man, not being of the 
audacious kind, and believing that when a girl says No she 
means it, took her refusal as final, and very fee. = lost his happi- 
ness for life. How it all ended we will not tell; it is sufficient to 
say that the narrative is both interesting and life-like, and that 
Mr, Yorke has shown in this small tale literary qualities of no 
mean order, We confess that we do not think his other stories 
come near it in truthorsimplicity ; and Squire Hesildene’s Sorrow, 
with its peanel Taught by Adversity, is especially faulty. In it 
Mr. Yorke has committed the error of hanging the main event on 
an unseen person. The great catastrophe of the story is due toa 
woman of whom one knows nothing until near the nes 4 Tt is not 
meant to be a puzzle; and this ae kind of explanatory 
motive is weak as well as tiresome, Still there is quite enough 
good work in Mr. Yorke’s two volumes of tales to afford ample 
encouragement for the future; but no novel writer must-expect to 
succeed in his trade unless he will write according to the under- 
~ science of human nature, and. paint men and women, not 
chimeras, 
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(CRYSTAL PALACE—The HANDEL FESTIVAL 
Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 

FRIDAY, June 16, GRAND REHEARSAL (12 o'clock). 

MONDAY, June 19, First Day, MESSIAH. 
WEDNESDAY, June 21, Second Day, SELECTION. 


4 Lemme! Madame "5 

‘Agnesi, Mr. Santley. Solo Organ—Mr. W. T. Best, Organist of St. George's 

and of the Albert Hall. Crpeaict, Mr. James Coward. 
‘The Chorus and Band will n 

Sacred Harm 


from the onic 
the eeding Provincial Choral he great Handel Orchestra will be specially prepared: 


1 10s. Area 
locks, ‘or each Festival Performance (including Conte 25s.; Area 
Blocks, 21s.; for the Three Performances, £3 3s. and £2 12s. 6d. the set. 
of Beate wit bb construntes and at the side of the Royal 
xes. ‘icati: 10 
but secured Seats in Blocks, inclading Admisdon, will be 


mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
iu the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay Ruyrew may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office; 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions. relating to Advertisements: should likewise be addressed, 

Now ready, VOLUME XXX., bound in cloth, price 16s 
Clath Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price'2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 


through any Bookseller, 


wmances. 
Tickets can be obtained at the Crystal —— and 2 Erster Hall, where Plans <% Seats. 
i acd 1 the 
Special arrangements are made by 
CBYSTAL PALACE.—Open Daily; with all the usual 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, WINE MERCHANTS. 


Upto ‘Those Tickets should be at once 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND. SALOON SUMMER 
DINING ROOMS are NOW OPEN. 
PHE QUEEN'S PICTURE—At Messrs, DICKINSON’S 
GALLERY, 114 New Bond Street. Hours Ten to Six. Admisdon by Address Card. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLQURS.—. 
The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL is. NOW OPEN,.& Mal) 
East, BSeven.— Admit 6d. 


Nine till ittamce, 1s.; 
ALFRED D: FREPP, Secretary. 


AUTOTYPH, GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE..PLACE, W... 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The HIGHT BENTH: 


3 
- 
Price 6d. 
| CONTENTS OF No. 815, JUNE. 10, 1871: zs 
France, 
English Anarchists and their Teachers: and Alsace. 
The British Sightseer’ Virgil’s Zineas. 
"s 
Pius IX. and his Clergy, The Universal) Art I 
The Canadian Solution of the Army Question. Religion on the Stump, 
The Royal Academy. The Italian Operas. 
Ascot. 
Social Reform in Frar My Study Windows—Historical Scraps—Hllis’s Catulius— 
_| 
it 
e 
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“ FRIDAY, June 23, Third Day, ISRAEL IN EGYPT. : 
h 
a : 
e, Admission to the 1 Arsal, ON CACH FESUVAL LAY, y Lic 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 10, 1871, 


Se EAVRES of FRENCH ARTISTS 168 New Bond Street.— 


PICTURES is to this | 

‘Open daily from'Ten to Five.” Admission, 1s. ARTHUR A. HUTTON, Secretary. _ 

MEISSONIER'S CHEF D(EUVRE, 1814, is added to the 
SOCIETY of FRENCH ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, 168 New Bond Street.— 

Admission, 1s, ARTHUR A. HUTTON, Secretary. 


ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ CHRISTIAN MARTYRS.” “ MONAS- 
TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY.” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"). Ten to 
ion, Is. 


ASSOCIATION for the 
EDINBURGH, commencing gu Wedni 
esident Elect.—Professor 8 


ADVAN CEMENT of 


| 


this Association will be held at — 


ir W. THOMSON. D. D.CL., LLD., F.B.S., F.G.8., Professor of 


wetural Philosophy in the University of 


ot the eeting should be sent to the Assistant-General 


Informat: about Local 
14 Young Street, Edinburgh. 


COLLEGE, London.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of APPLIED MATHEMATICS and MECHANICS is now anes. In 
derived from Fees. the i, 


rmation may 
JOHN B.A. Secretary to the | Council. 


COLLEGE.—The of PRINCIPAL will 
booome V: VACANT at the End of the Present Term. The Council are prepared to receive 
obtained of the , the Rev. illas, Brighton, to whom also 
J. IMAGE, Secretary. 


COLLEGE.—On Thursday, July 27, Thirteen 


RSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, will be offered for 
£50 for Mathematics 


be of 


a -~ — of £50 for Classics; One and Physical Science, or 

pa a in eithe: nee Two of £20 for Modern Lay nguages or History, or both: Fourteen to 

under Fourteen, for Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions 

of = A Oe. wil be ven to Boys who are thought by the Examiners to have acquit tted them- 
coming from College. 


mn any subject. ys a distance will be lodged at the 
cretably tn any apply to the SECRETARY, College. 


ts may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, | 


RREPARATION of St. ALBAN’S ABBEY.—The extremely 
Copsepee condition into which this venerable Structure has fallen havin been 

r man, t 

and carrying it into ee The present List comprises the following REPAIR, 
The Earl of The Marqui: 
The Earl Cowper kG. The Earl of Essex. 

e Earl Spencer. Viscount Malden, 

Lord Dacre. 


The of Rochester. 
Lord Ebu: 


The Hon. Henry Cowper, M.P. 
Sir John n'Sebright. Bart. 


R. Dimsdale, "MP. 
Archdeacon Gran 


The Rev, sir J. 


and the principal at of the County of Herts. 


Mr. Scott estimates that a Sum of at least £46,000 will be required for the proper 
of the Abbey, exclusive of any internal Fittings or Restorations. ey Reparation 


With a view of obtaining the aid of the Count nerally in the 
out f obi ing the id Country ge _ Preservation of one of our 


PUBLIC MEETING will be held at WILLIS'S ROOMS, 
on Thursday, June 22, at Twelve o'clock; the Earlof VERULAM in the Chair. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, The Earl Stanhope, 

The Bishop of Winchester, The Bish Rochester, 
Lord Ebury. The — of Westminster, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., 


and other Noblemen and Gentlemen, are expected to speak. 
The attend of all fi ble to the object of the Meeting is carnestly invited. 
Applications for Tickets should be made at once to Henny J. TOULMIN, Eoq., The Pré, St, 
HENRY J. TOULMIN, 
W. J. LAWRANCE, M.A. } Secs, 


St. Albans, June 1871. 


MILTON ERNEST, near Bedford.—Important Freehold Residential and M: ial 4 
Honr and a Half by Rail from London, comprising an lly good 
about 586 Acres of capital Grass, Arable, and well-timbered Wood Land, with comeing 
good Farmhouses and Premises, a Water Corn-Mill, Cottages, &c. 


ME. FULLER is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, on Monday, June 26, 1871, at One o'clock precisely 

(unless previously disposed of, either wholly or in parts, by Private Contract), the peer 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY known as THE MILTON ERNEST-HALL ESTATE, 


! situate between Four and Five Miles from the County Town of Bedford, and less than Two 
| Miles from the Oakley Station (Midland Railway); well situate for a Gentleman whose 


COLLEGE. —EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS in the 
an 


PER SCHOOL pad bo value of £20 


aes COLLEGE.—The NEXT EXAMINATION for 
ADMISSION to the UPPER SCHOOL will be held at the College on Tuesday, July 4, 
at Ten o'clock. Fees vary from £13 to £18, according to age and place of residence. 
BOARDERS are received in under the Supervise of the Master of the 
» The 3 for 
ticulars of 
SECRETARY, Dulwich 


Fees. For 


Scho! ips, Exhibitions, to the 


TADIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, FORESTS and 

[NDIA CIVIL SERVIC CE EXAMINATION, 1872. 

Pupils of Mr. WREN. 3 Powis Square, 


require frequent attendance in London, the transit between the Metropolis and 
Bedford occupying only Seventy Minutes, and the Railways, converging at the County Town, 
giving easy access to all parts of the Kingdom ; situated in the heart of the celebrated Oakley 
country, and within reach of Lord Fitzwilliam’s, the Pytchley, &c.; in a First-Class Resi- 
dential Neighbourhood, surrounded by the Domains of the Duke of Bedford, Lord St. John, 
Lord Dynevor, and others ; with the Shooting over the whole Estate in hand, and extensive 
and excellent Fishing Rights in the River Ouse, which bounds the Estate for about Two 
Miles. The whole Estate comprises about 586 Acres of first-class Grass, s. Arable, and well- 
timbered Wood Lands, in high cultivation, with superior Farmh 


and 
| Premises, a Water Corn-Mill, Dwelling House, and Farm Premises, a Licensed Public-house, 


; and several Cottages and Gardens. 


' Tenancies. The Mansion stands in a h 
Subjects of j 


| Grounds of an inexpensive character, Kitchen Garden, &c. 


The Three Farms are in the occupation of Substantial 
Tenants, at Rentals which may be greatly increased on the _ termination of the existing 
Park of about 
Thirty-five Acres, with Avenues of stately Elms and Limes, Flower Garden and 

It is an exceptionally com- 


' plete and comfortable Family Residence, of modern erection, from the designs of an 


eminent London Architect, and contains Five spacious Reception Rooms, noble Entrance Hall, 
Marble Staircase, Five principal Bedrooms, Three Dressing-rooms, Ladies’ Room, Nursery, 
Seven secondary Bed-rooms, Servants’ Dormitory, Bath-room, ample and complete Domestic 
Offices, and every appliance for the convenient Service of the Establishment. The External 
Offices are substantial, in perfect repair, and comprise Coach-house, Stalls and Boxes for 
Seven Horses, Harness-room, Lofts, Barn, Cow-house, Piggeries, Dovecote, and Farm 


| Premises. The Sale will include the Manor, or reputed Manor, of Bassett, and One-third of the 


Manor, or reputed Manor, of Milton Ernest. The whole Tithe Free and Land ‘Tax redeemed, 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale, with Plan of the Estate and Photographs, may be had of 


| Messrs. LAWRENCE, PLEWS, BOYER, & BAKER, Solicitors, 14 Old Jewry Chaznbers, London; 


PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, INDIAN CIVIL | 


prepares EXAMINATIONS, &c. 
PUPILS in Mathematics 

. D., care of G. W. Jordan, 169 S 
.—SEASIDE, SUSSEX.—The late PRINCIPAL 


Public School in connexion with the London University receives 


or HIGH WRANGLER and Fellow of his 
for the Competitive Examinations. 


PUPILS and BOARDERS at at his Residence, and prepares for Public Schools. U: Mf ties, 

various Military and Civil Service Examinations —For Terms, 
R., Messrs. Hatchard & Co., 187 Piccadilly, W. | 
W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon | 


—Mr. 


the Universities, Indian 


instone High School, Poster), will continue, with the 
PUPILS 


Civil Service, “Woolwich and all Competitive and References on | 


"THE ‘Revs. WM. WATSON WOOD, Cantab, and W. A. 


M.A., Merton Coll., Oxon, assisted o German 
Be for "the Public ‘Schools, 


sound French lar, ‘prepare BOY: &e. 
ite conclusive Boys live im a House from ‘arm | 
Pupils. orse Exercise and all kin tdoor Sports.—Address, Rev. WM. WATSON WooD, 


Easton Rectory, Wickham Market, Suffolk. 


INDUSTANI.—A RETIRED OFFICER, who held a Staff 


in Indie for several years, ves LESSONS in HINDUSTANI. — Address, 
Captain THomPsoy, 5 St. 


LAV PARTNERSHIP. —A SOLICITOR in the TEMPLE 


(an Oxford Universi ed with Men) of a PABTERR on arranged 


| FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORTS 


| 


and (with Order to View, without which the Mansion cannot be inspected) of Mr. FULLER, 
Estate Auctioneer and Surveyor, 3 Whitehall Gardens, London. 


N EUCHATEL Switzerland.—FOR SALE, a FINE PRO- 
PERTY, overlooking the Lake and commanding a splendid view of the Alps. It 
consists of a House (Chalet), quite new, and built in the best style, the Apartments being 
—— with every possible convenience, with Garden and Vineyard attached. 

— + R. McCRACKEN, 33 Queen Street, London, 


iculars, apply ~ Messrs. J. & 
. CLERC, Natary, at 


| BRINDISI MAIL ROUTE to INDIA, CHINA, 


TRALIA, &.—A WEEKLY EXPRESS, vid Ostend or Calais, aeuaiale Cologne, 
Munich porous, ‘in Bri wi e P. Steamers, leaves London— 
st Class Service dog. 7 lass Service, Thu 40 P. 
EECE, TURRE tie SEA, and PALESTINE, via Brindisi, in connexion 
with the Austrian Lloyd's Steamers. 
The Shortest and Quickest Route is via Bologna to Rome, vid Falconara, and to Naples vid 
Foggia, by the South Italian Railw: 
For further information appiy to the South Hallway Co.'s Sole Agents, 
or further information appl. ly U& 
Co.,6 Billiter Street, London, om 


PASSPORTS. —BRITISH SUBJECTS who are Feb a 
it or peeve on the Continent, may be saved mak ore Fo! expe 
through EDWARD STA 


experience and long-established arran: 
and duly visé, without personal atten: 
on Muslin or Silk, in an, Morocco, or Russia Case. Residents in the coudsy L. have 
Passports obtained, ‘completed, and forwarded by post. 
For further iculars, including the Forms of Application, Cost of Passport, Visés, &c., see 
STANFORD’ EP ASSPOR: ‘T CIRCULAR, which will be forwarded by post for One Stamp. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


terms, The Gentleman treat: 

Principals only, giving real dy << (ating (in confidence) antecedents, age, and 
oh. Practice, will be answered.—Letters to be addressed, A. Z. 
Tem 


AN, INSPECTOR of the MANUFACTURE of RAILWAY 


praca who has also had experience in the Railway Store ent, is 
r EMPLOYMENT, at Home or Abroad. A Engagement four zone, 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Stee 1 Dies En graved as 
and E CENTRIC MONOGRAMS designed for an: 
mbination of Le TE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, 
brilliantly itamineted R, Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. 


f the t Companies, only on account 


WANTED, to RENT or to PURCHASE, 


Ten Miles of Lontion on the Great- Western Railway, and containing Eight or 
th Good Garden.—Address, A.B., 39 Southampton Street, Stran 


ypRopatuy. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


YoRoPaTHIC ESTABLISHMENT, TOWNSHEND 


Malvern.—Established 1850. ’GRINDROD, M COM- 


EK DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, 
* London, MANUFACTURERS of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, &c.. 
to Her palesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Makers of the Great Clock of the Houses 


Silver Lever Watches manufactured by E. Dent & Co.,from 5 Guineas. 
Silver Foreign’ Watches, guaranteed by E. Dent & Co. 3 
Pocket Ch ters, Ch hs, R Independent, Treble, and other Stop Seconds 
Woes. Keyless or otherwise, Astronomical, Turret, and Bracket Clocks of every Description. 
4, cs forwarded sa Gera “and Chains, 18-Carat, &c. 
arded safe’ registe: 
Catalogues on applicati: - 
E. DENT & & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, London. 


USE, — Physician, R. B. " 
RESSED AIR BATH, a Remedy extensively used on the Continent, and in alvin at = 
blishment during the last Fifteen Years, for B | Affections, L 
Cases of Anemia or General Debility.—Prosp sent on 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existi ute. Spacious Coffee Room for 


Ladiosend Gentlemen. rece 
municati cations to“ The M. 


. A beautiful City with beantiful Scenery.—The 
UMP with revel Accommodation Visitors. A Suite of 
hs under the same roof. supplied the far-famed Mineral Springs. | In age to 
Cheddar Cliffs, ral, Glastonbury, and Longlea' in close 
with the finest parts of Gloucestershire, and 


Miss HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 
BADEN-BADEN. 
‘THE SEASON OPENED on the Ist and CLOSES the 


Ist of November, 1871. Entertainments 
in the foregoing Seasons. A large and full estra eneeely a Military Bands 
oe times a day, grand Concerts, Matinées & Réunions, Children’s 

1, German and Italia hy View Races in 


n Opera, Joh. Strauss August 
and Beprember, grand Pigeon Shooting 


ALUMINIUM.—OPERA and RACE GLASSES mounted 


in this New Metal, of incredible li; lightness. An immense Assortment, of every size and 


form, at CALLAGHAN "8, 23a New Bon Street, corner of Conduit Street. 
N.B.—Sole Agent to VOIGTLANDER, Vienna. 
bere ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
nual competition, “ M. F. DENT'S 


gene 13, 1870), on 40 for 
we have ever had on t .F.D NT. Chronometer, PA Vatch, and Clock Maker 
Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS 


M* STREETER’S new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
pot JEWELLERY, DIAMOND WORK, WATCHES and, CLOC bound in 


for Two Stamps. Mr. STREETER is the Introducer of 18-carat Gata Od Sorell 
and Englie teh Mt Machine-made Lever Watches and Clocks (Successor to HANCOCK & CO. 


Conduit Street, leading from Bond Street, W. 
Woop TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
No. 2,138. 

Superseding all other kinds. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
SHOW ROOMS 26, aND 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET. W. 
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J. Evans, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
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